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Ret es ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronace of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, September 
23 (instead of 16), and terminate on Saturday, December 21. 


Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, September 21 (instead of 14), at eleven o'clock. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. 1187th Edition. 4s. ; post free for 28 stamps. ‘‘ It is 
unapproached by anything of the kind that has hitherto been produced.”— 
Oriental Circular. Appendix to ditto, by George Frederick West, 5s. ; post 
free at half-price. 
EORGE FREDERICK WEST'S Q on the 
THEORY of MUSIC. 11,187th Edition. 1s., in cloth 1s. 6d. ‘ Thou- 
sands of music teachers will hail this little catechism with joy, because it will 
materially lighten the labour of teaching.” — Weekly Times. Also a New Edition 
of his Pupil’s Daily Exercises for the Piano, 4s. ; post free at half-price. 
Aa abl THEORY OF MUSIC, pp. 123, is found most useful 
\) in schools and training colleges, where it is rapidly becoming a standard 
book. Seventh Kdition in cloth. Price 2s. 


LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
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“MEETING AND PARTING.” 
Words by M. A. BAINES. 
Music by HERBERT BAINES. 
Free by Post, 2s. 
** Has the rare merit of effective simplicity."—Morning Post. 
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Just published. A New Edition of 


QUEEN MAB WALTZ. 
_ Composed by HERBERT BAINES. 


** The ‘ Queen Mab Waltz’ is charmingly fresh.” 
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“ A tunefal set of Waltzes."—Queen Newspaper. 

“« A thoroughly enjoyable and melodious Waltz.”—Public Opinion. 


Price 2s., Post Free. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, Lordon. 
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SIR JOHN GOSS’ _ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. - 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 
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- LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. |. 


PIANOFORTE. SOLOS. 





GARDNER, 3R, CHARLES. ae 

Minuet and Trio ... = ie ae a ES 
DRAPER, A. M. 

Minuet... cad wm ms atts ao 2 © 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 8 0 
La Danza ... ae: « Deeim «6. 3 8 
Theme de Beethoven ic sak ae age & 

0 


Wedding March ... 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 


0 
» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. Jo “KR if 
» 3—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 0 


ies) 


... Mendelssohn 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for Two Perrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, price 7s. 6d. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 


Song—‘‘ The Watchman ” vee ese AO ie 
Duet—‘t Welcome” as ae soe im! i 
'Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c. :) vie oe ~~ ee 

» Class Copy non a aS 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s. C.T.B. ) ine «- €& @ 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 

Song—The Cherry Tree . 

« 2 Nightingale’ 8 farewell “_ we 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) nett 

» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 

», The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.)_ ... 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) 

' a Song of the Wood a 

(8.8.0.0.) 


MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.7.8.) —... _ in &@ 


NORMAN, JOHN. 
Song—My Old Grey Mare... 4 0 


LAMB ORN- COOK, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON. 
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N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. * 


2.—_THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI- -OBLIQU E obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect, 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘“‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with tle ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Craamga & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depéts in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jouy Purpix, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woon & Co., Glasgow reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CramgR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


Tees. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR, CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 


EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

‘*Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“‘ The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.” —Birmingham Medical Review. 

“‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”—The Pictorial World. 

“* A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

“« Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

** Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

‘“*Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

‘* To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

**Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

** Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

» “ Both original and interesting.”— Birmingham Morning News. 
; - ns Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
‘ournal. 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of ——- with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece,”—Malvern News. 

‘*All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philoeophy of 
Voice.’"— Midland Counties Herald 

‘*Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 

ienti in di ping his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum. 





Baltiizng, Trxpaut & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





PERM ar rER : ITS DUTIES. ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
° ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &e. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the rinciples of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuanuas Lousy 





Just Pustisngp. Paice Ove Saituise 


Yous EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the . oyal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 


Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Jendon: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Stre- ; 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Saree Ww. OW.) one 


Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 


‘* The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfi<ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 

rimary object, and induce many a stucent to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry tw give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar] 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine ot Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the read: r will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘‘'There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . e tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnijicat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. . 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








SECOND Edition. 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
T Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C, EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. : 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.O. 
c 2 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


8084, OXFORD STREET. 


BARRY, C. oa 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. 8.8.4.7.B, nett 6d 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 
Awake, sweet Muse « a > 8.8.4.7.B. nett 4d. 
CALLCOTT, . G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for «=: SATB nett 4d 
COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, | Lilian és ee ee oe ee - 8.A.T.B, nett 4d. 
Summer Morning ee oe os oe oe oe 8. A.T.B, oa ea 
rhe sun is bright ee ae es - oe os 8 A.T.B, << 
FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings +» nett 8d. 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. he 
FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with Seqonpetnanh: for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . + nett 6d, 
GASESS, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm oe oe oe * + =—-s 8. A.B, nett 4d. 
Summer Winds. oe oe oe ee 8.A.T.B. » 4. 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oe ve ‘ ee ee oe 64d. 
HECHT, E. 

At night .. “ 8.4.7.B.B, nett 4d, 
Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte +. = BA TB, oo 
LESLIE, HENRY. 

We roam and rule the sea .. a ee “ oe 8.A.T.B. nett 4d. 
The Angel's visit oe ee ee ee ee ee 8.A.T.B. » 2 
The Rainbow .. ee ee oo oe ee ee ®.A.T.B. i S 
The Lullaby of Life... oe oe oe oo ee 8.A.T.B, - ae 
Cherry ripe ve oe oe ee oc’ | te ee 8.A.T.B. 3s, 

’ Parts, each 4d. 
LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s *‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 
8.A.T.B, nett 6d. 
LUCAS, CEASERS. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ee oe 8.A.T.B. 3s. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. ee ee es 8.8.A.7.B. 3s, 
Parts ditto 6d. 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, o—_, ** The Resurrection.” ° +» Nett, each 2d. 
No. 1. Late that mournfal eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again’ our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. .. 8.A.7.T.B. nett 4d 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young Jobn and his true — ee 8.A.T B. nett 4d, 
The righteous live for evermore ve ee 8.A.T.B, 4d. 
Our conversation is in heaven ae 8.A.7.B, 4d. 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ . 38 


Vocal Parts, per page 8a. 
SERRA, Sane. 


Nobody cares forme .. ++ «=: B.A, TB, nett 4d. 


SELBY, B. LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIII. a.v. 1620) ee 8.A.T.B, nett 4d. 
Ma belle, si ton Ame | (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 8.A.T.B. nett 4d, 


SMART, woepmeneiah 


Softly opm, thou EveningGale .. o «=, AB nett 4d. 
Twilight ee oe ae ve 8. A.T.B. ow 4. 
Pipe, red lippd ‘Autumn, pipe ee ee a eo 8.A.T.B, 4d. 
The Curfew Beil 8.A.T.B, . 4d. 


SODERMANN, ~< 
Peasant Wedding March .. eo 8.A.T.B, - 
WESTLAKE, P. 
Look all around thee ., 
WILBYE, J OHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) ee oe +. nett 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 


ee + AT.TB, nett 4d. 


4d 
&.A.7.B, nett 4d 
4d 


Fair is my love .. 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 








Lard's Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c. 





WILLEY & CQO.’S 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





No. , 
1. Adagio from Symphony inG .. és ee Haypn. 
2. Pastorale from ‘‘ Prometheus” . is +» BEETHOVEN. 
3. Gigue in A we ee CorELuI. 
4. Allegretto from Sy mphony i in G os Haypx. 
5. Andante (excerpt) from Scnata, oP 16 oom DusskEk. 
6. PastoraleinG .. Py CorRELLI. 
7. Air with Variations and Minuet | as -» MarrHeson. 
8. Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. ‘agi Mozar?. 
9. March from Trio, Op. 34 a ms oe Sponr. 
10. Andante Grazioso con variazione _ aie PLEYEL. 
11. Bourrée in D ‘ PP .. J. 8. Bac. 
12. Minuet, from Symphony i in E fat ae oe Mozart. 
13. Quartett,Op.8 .. es oe PLEYEL. 
14, Minuet and Trio. as oe ae - RomsBera. 
15. Saraband and Giga CorELLI. 
16. Andante and Variations, ‘known as the Surprise Haypn. 
17. RondoinE flat .. os os ‘ be WEBER. 


18. Gavotte in D - nae a es .. J.B. Lowy. 
19. Tambourin and Gigue .. ee oe .. J.P. Rameau. 


20. Andante Grazioso sa ale se ols Martini. 
21. Toccata .. an ‘a “ia ..»  Puerro Parapise. 
22. The Sigh . oo oe oe oe CHopPIn. 
23. Bourrée in B flat . oe ae od “a oe HANDEL. 
24. Allemande 6 ine os ee be APNE. 
25. Rustic Dance oa ‘is ae oe BEETHOVEN. 
26. Gavotte in D és ee a% J. 8. Bacu. 
27. Andante Grazioso oa re a aa WEBER. 
28. Andantino alla Siciliana ae of HAnpDEL. 
29. Air and Chorus, “ Non Sdejnare iin ee oe Guucx. 
30. Gavotte in F - ee ii oe a Bacu. 
31. Andantein E major .. se ScHUBERT. 
32. Tempo diGiga .. ° oe : ‘ GEMINIANI, 
33. Siciliano .. ar ow “Domenico ScaRLaTr1. 
34. Minuet and Gavotte ii - ha - HANDEL. 

35. Sketch ‘ a ee ed Scuumann. 
36. Marche Romaine . “es ita 68 Homme. 
37. Romanza from Ist Sonata ae ae a Sronr. 
88. Allegro Scherzando oe oo os . W. F. Bacu. 

89. Pastorale .. ‘ J. Frewp. 
40. Now we are Ambassadors, #6 St. ‘Paul’ ” MENDELSSOHN’ 


41. Bourrée in D ae Domenico Scaruarti. 
42. La Xenophone et la Sybille ee ee -. P.E. Bacu. 
43. Burlesco .. ee “ .. J. L. Kress. 


44. Rondo Grazioso .. a “s a“ ad HuMMEL. 
45. Adagio in A flat .. oe oe ee oe Spour. 
46. TwoPreludes .. ied we a -. J. 8. Bac. 
47. Rondo Burlesco .. toh a ‘“ al KvuHav, 


PRICE 38. EACH NUMBER. 





BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 
by WILHELM GANZ, 4s. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
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SCHOOL: THE VOICE. 


I came to an abrupt termination in my last, as I am 
particularly anxious to enlist further thought respecting 
Voice and its Training. It is fait accompli that I have 
founded a New Profession standing midway between 
the Musical and the Medical worlds, with Art on its 
one side, Science on the other; firm and irrefutable. 
Sir Isaac Newton's celebrated Reguli Philosophandi are 
these :— 

Rule I.—We are to admit no more causes of natural 
things than such as are both true and sufficient 
to explain their appearances. 

Rule II.—Therefore, to the same natural effects we 
must, as far as possible, assign the same causes. 

Rule III.—The qualities of bodies, which admit 
neither of intension nor remission of degrees, 
and which are found to belong to all bodies 
within the reach of our experiments, are to be 
esteemed the universal qualities of all bodies 
whatsoever. 

Rule IV.—In experimental philosophy we are to 
look upon propositions collected by general 
induction from phenomena as accurately, or 
very nearly true, notwithstanding any contrary 
hypothesis that may be imagined, till such time 
as other phenomena occur, by which they may 
either be made more accurate, or liable to 
exceptions. 


Well, when I engaged myself to the Medical Press 
and Circular I had to read up for the position, and I 
then found out that the Science of Voice had never 
been known: I suspected that Sir Isaac Newton's 
words were more to be believed than all the Vocal 
Tutors. For instance, staring us in the face as it 
were, we find Rule II. diametrically opposing and en- 
tirely contradicting what I was taught and what every 
one at that time believed, namely, that the voice was a 
long instrument, the higher part given to woman, the 
lower to man, and a piece in the middle, of similar 
nature, common to both. No one had ever thought of 
tracing to second causes—tracing to reinforcement 
instead of to generation—this difference. 

In spite of the observation of Dr. Wyllie—a gentleman 
who, from a physiological point, did more than all 
others together to remove the deceptive hypotheses 
brought about by sound alone—I say, in spite of this 
gentleman’s statement that he found no difference 
between the sound of the male and female larynx, save 
that one was set lower than the other, we found 
teachers uniformly throughout the world openly pro- 
claiming a defiance of Nature’s law. I stood, then, by 
my education, as the representative of old Porpora, the 
great singing master of the eighteenth century. Now 
on looking back, I safely say that what my voice trainer, 
Cattaneo, ordered to be done was absolutely right and 
true as far as he went, yet he knew no more why the 
thing should be done than a door-post. However, I 








suspect Porpora is a much over-rated man, although no 
doubt superior to his successors. Here is a list of most 
singers, known in England as famous, who have ap- 
peared at La Scala Theatre :— 

Senesino (virtuoso), 1795 ; Crescentini, 1796; Mrs. 
Billington, 1799 ; John Braham, 1799; Anne Sorace, 
1799 ; David, 1800-27; Catalani, 1801; Tacchinardi, 
1805-20; Velluti (virtuoso), 1809-14; Donzelli, 1817-42; 
Rubini, 1818; Lablache, 1821; Tosi, 1820; Pisaroni, 
1822; Tamburini, 1822; Garcia, 1825; Frezzolini, 
1827-40; Grisi, 1881; Pasta, 1882; Brambilla, 1834; 
Malibran e la di lei sorella Garcia-Ruiz (? who is this) 
1884 ; Moriani, ‘‘ Il tenore della bella morte,” 1889; 
Mrs. Shaw, 1847; Alboni, 1848; Gardoni, 1848; 
Catherine Hayes, 1845-46; Anna Bishop, 1846; 
Eugenia Garcia (? who is this), 1846; Reeves, 1846; 
Bettini, 1852-61; Clara Novello, 1854; Giuglini, 
1857-60; Mongini, 1858-60; Sisters Marchisio (2), 
1859; Naudin, 1859; Nicolas (? Nicolini), 1860-62 ; 
Eight English, three French, four Spanish, and twenty- 
three Italians, thirty-eight in all; say, broadly, one 
good one in every two years, 

We find uniformly in every country more good 
pianists than good singers, because the mechanical part 
of the instrument of a player is paid for, is understood, 
is visible ; open to all skilled mechanicians to improve, 
and is recognized in the construction of it as a separate 
trade; but the mechanical part of the singer is not 
nor ever has been, rightly understood ; yet Dr. Wyllie 
could blow out of any larynx upwards of two octaves. 
Let us, then, see that our children have specialists 
capable of working with musicians for the mutual good 
of all. 

I conclude from the list that the old school good as 
it was in its empiricism, is over-valued, for the Italian 
language retains in great degree the balance of forces 
necessary for good tone, and so developes the voice with 
increased years aright. This old school was esgentially 
mimetic. As the organ and piano became more com- 
mon the orchestra was pushed out of the church ; and 
the old voice trainers dying off there were no new men 
to take their places, so the post of voice trainer was 
seized upon and undertaken vicariously by gentlemen 
who had not learned, who could not sing, who had no 
voice, and only trained by analogy. If a number of 
good pianists, who, however, had never examined the 
interior of their instruments, were obliged to write 
treatises upon the internal construction of their instru- 
ments, and the modus operandi of producing sounds 
therefrom, and to do these without internal examina- 
tion, and to do these, moreover, with all the appearance 
of wise and erudite authorities, how intensely grotesque 
to a piano manufacturer such treatises would be! So 
are all the voice tutors I have seen—borrowed know- 
ledge which the writers ‘did not understand. Custom 
sanctions the greatest anomalies; hence it became 
necessary for me to commence afresh on truer grounds 
and on a broader base in order to enlist a number of 
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fellow-workers with myself willing to found this quite 
new profession. 


Axiom I.—We believe the male and female voices 
are counterparts of each other, and that differ- 
ences of tone result from other modifying influ- 
ences, not from the voice generator. 


The next fallacy to disprove was that a good voice is 
an exception. This necessitated showing the influence 
of speech on the organ of sound ; and, this proven, we 
saw at once how a voice trainer is not an improver on 
Nature, but an intelligent observer of her. He is, in 
fact, a Surgeon. This new and proper light accounts 
for the multiplicity of erroneous methods invented by 
others, who had not the data for accurate observation. 
A medical man does not claim to have given the health 
to all those he sees healthy ; nor does a man because he 
is healthful thereby become qualified to practise as a 
medical man and restore lost health to the sick. As 
there are degrees of sickness so there are degrees of 
lost voice control. 


Axiom II.—All voices are naturally beautiful. All 
ugliness in vocal tone is the result of trans- 
ferred habits acquired by the artificial use of 
voice in speech. 


It will be seen that more than ever I draw a hard 
and fast line between my disciples and myself and those 
who sincerely differ from us. The touches of sarcasm 
are purposely inserted to sift the wavering and force 
them to gravitate to us or from us, for if we do 
not keep our school clear, England will lose the credit 
of founding it. When I began my professional career 
I found the profession to consist of a number of 
voiceless practitioners; and, amongst those with 
voices, of teachers who had accidentally hit on 
approximate accuracy, but, as regards real useful 
power, all these were scientifically useless.* So that 
I took up a position in modern thought of a quite 
isolated and novel kind, founding, as I believe, a new 
and a better school. This was soon seen by members 
of the Medical Profession, and the impetus accorded 
was made manifest by contemporary and most aidful 
workst from the pens of several prominent medical 
men; and indeed, a; extreme cases test a principle, I 
have been repaid—more than repaid—for my dedica- 
tion to medical men, by their sending me cases of mal- 
formation, intellectual or physical, temporary or per- 
manent, congenital or acquired. The reader may 
believe me in this: there is an immense field of labour, 
hitherto unexplored, open to men of subtle sense of 
hearing. Acuteness of hearing, not necessarily exten- 





* If what I write give offence, I may say I do not now write for 
those who differ from me, but for those who agree. 

+ “ Practical Suggestions for the Protection of the Voice,” Dr. 
Garrett ; “ Medical Hints on the Production and Management of 


the Singing Voice,” Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S., and many others 
more recent. 





sive musical knowledge, is an essential of success. So 
that with proper knowledge we may invert the old 
address of Porpora, and instead of saying, ‘‘ Now that 
I have heard the voice, let me study the man,” we may 
say, “‘ Now that I have studied the man, let me hear 
the voice.” Cuartes Lunn. 








A REMARKABLE CAREER. 





The New York ‘‘ Music Trade Review” of Aug. 8 
notices ‘‘a remarkable career,” which is prefaced by a 
description of European Music-teachers in America. 
As happily such a state of things is quite impossible in 
England, where all teachers—native and foreign—are 
competent musicians, we can afford to smile at the 
good-natured credulity which exists on the other side 
of the Atlantic. If we are to adopt the motto Ex uno 
disce omnes, there must be many remarkable careers, 
although the one instanced may be exceptionally so. 


We have in our musical profession teachers who 
were in Europe, especially in Germany, school-masters, 
lieutenants, even clerks in dry goods stores. They 
come to this country, cannot make a decent living, in 
most cases do not speak the language of the country, 
and so are unfit for any mercantile business or a 
lucrative political career. What can they do? They 
learned a little bit of piano playing ; the lieutenant of 
the army was used to dining in fashionable restaurants ; 
the last resource is either to become waiters in a 
restaurant (especially when some French can be made 
use of), or teaching music. Sometimes both strings 
are pulled at once; that is, “professor” in daytime 
and waiter in the evening, till the pupils become so 
numerous that the inferior position of gargon can 
be abandoned without endangering the ‘ professor’s ” 
prospects. After all, we must confess that Germans 
generally succeed here as music teachers. They begin 
to teach at very low rates, which catches the Germans ; 
the average German in America will look at the price 
first and at the quality afterwards. A cheap piano 
teacher has something in his favour—the low price. 
He begins slowly but surely, makes his clientéle, 
acquires some routine in the business of teaching 
music, and ten years after having established himself, 
the ‘professor’ owns two houses. The majority of 
our German piano teachers never have been pro- 
fessional men in Europe, and they make their nice 
living here, and sin against Sancta Cecilia. They do 
not make any show; they teach quietly from four to 
ten hours daily, according to the number of their 
customers, run or ride from one lesson to the next, and 
put their savings every month into a bank. The public 
never hears of them ; they only exist for their special 
circles. One case, however we know, of a young man 
who was nobody, is nobody, and will never be anybody. 
He appeared at Steinway Hall last season as pianist 
and composer, introducing several of his pupils, it is 
needless to add with what success. Let us look at this 
young man’s career. 

Some years ago, when German opera was still en 
vogue at the Stadt Theatre, down in the Bowery, they 
had there an errand boy, who did the running business, 
and received, as an acknowledgment of his services, ill- 
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treatment; abuse, and, we should not wonder, bodily 
chastisement. We do not think the management 
which discovered him ever paid him in cash. He lived 
with the manager—that is, among the trunks of his 
employer in a dark closet; he fed from the table of the 
prima donna, and he was clad by the united efforts of 
the company. They called him—well, never mind his 
real name—“ Carl,” and Carl was wanted by everybody. 
He was considered an idiot, and we really think he 
was. He worked hard, the poor boy; that is, he ran 
with a large bundle of music to the conductor's house ; 
he had to take two complimentary seats to the first tenor, 
who lived in an out-of-the-way place; his destiny 
was to order beer for the stage carpenter, and his 
liabilities went so far as to blacken the boots of the 
agent, and to pawn the prima donna’s diamond ring, 
that her husband might satisfy his own whims. Carl 
was happy. He hada place to sleep in, he had his 
food and clothes, and never asked for pay, which was 
very wise on his part—-otherwise, he might have been 
kicked out. There was no danger of his asking. He 
was an enthusiast for music: he adored artists, and 
had a veneration for everything connected with the 
musical profession. He made a pitiful impression— 
the long, lean figure with the pale, wan face, half 
starved, in his ill-fitting clothes, Carl appeared like a 
spectre, wandering around in human shape to follow 
its destiny. Nobody then knew where he came from. 
He said that his ancestors belonged to a noble Austrian 
family, and he was in disgrace; but, nobody heeded what 
he said, and he was not believed. 

After some irregular seasons at the Stadt Theatre 
Fred: Rullman took the reins of the management of 
that place, when Mdme. Lucca was introduced to her 
German countrymen in the Bowery. It was during 
that season that we made the acquaintance of Carl. 
He was in the old position of errand boy, and Rullman 
made him run so that the poor fellow complained of 
sore feet; but he fed him well, and paid him the 
immense salary of six dollars a week, a sum Carl had 
never dreamed of before. We enjoyed Carl’s confi- 
dence. He told us that he could play the piano; that 
he even was able to give instruction on that instru- 
ment, and was happy when we made him a present of 
some sheet music we had found stowed away in a 
corner. He had a strange way of expressing his grati- 
tude. He made continual bows, with a servility 
worthy of a negro slave of olden times, muttered some 
sentences nobody could understand, and smiled a ghastly 
smile. He felt extremely happy under Rullman’s sceptre. 
He had all he wished for, and no cares and plenty of 
money. But all happiness ends in this world. 

After Lucca came Di Murska, and after Di Murska 
nobodycame. The doors of the Stadt Theatre were closed. 
Fred. Rullman retired to the bar-rooms of Fourteenth 
Street, and Carl had lost his paradise. Wenever heard 
anything of him till a year after, when somebody told us 
he hadheard from a reliable source that Carl had become 
a teacher of music in some village in Westchester 
county. Ourcuriosity was aroused. We made further 
investigations, and learned that, really, Carl had made 
a start, was beginning to do well, and, mirabile dictu, 
was engaged to be married toa young lady of good 
standing. Carl engaged to be married! Wonderful, 
really wonderful! The idiotic Carl, the errand boy of 
‘@ year ago, a married man, maybe soon the father of a 
family! We could not do any more than send our 





wishes heavenward that the Almighty would protect 
the pupils from injury, and bless the union of the holy 
wedlock. Again Carl disappeared from our memory. 
In America everybody has so much to do with his own 
affairs that we lose all interest in the welfare of our 
professional brethren. We had forgotten Carl, and 
we feel guilty. So much more gratified was our vanity 
when we learned that Carl had not forgotten his old 
friends, for about two years ago we received a circular 
which informed us that ‘‘ Carl Von S——, professor of 
piano and counterpoint, takes the liberty of announcing 
that he has established himself in the city of New York, 
and will make his first appearance in this city as a 
pianist and composer on , at Steinway Hall, on 
which occasion he will be assisted by some of his pupils.” 
Carl Von S—— did appear. He was assisted by some 
of his pupils, and we were witness of the execution. 
We saw the same Carl we had seen years ago ; his face 
had somewhat changed, and was surrounded by a light 
beard, which framed his head like a halo. The same 
sad smile played around his lips, but tho former idiot 
had become the present humbug. Carl Von S—— is 
established in New York, has pupils, and appears in 
public entertainments in our most renowned music 
halls. Is not his career a remarkable one ? 








NATIONAL ACADEMIES. 


‘‘ The five years for which most of the scholarships 
at the National Training School for Music were given, 
are drawing towards completion, and Sir Henry Cole 
announced long since that at the expiration of that 
period he hoped the Government would take up the 
scheme. Sir Henry is therefore beginning to agitate 
for this end. In a speech at Manchester which we 
reported a few months back he dwelt upon the fact 
that the Government pay 1s. per scholar in elementary 
schools when vocal music forms part of the course of 
instruction, and argued that it should care for higher 
musical education by subsidising a musical art school. 
Mr. Alan Cole has since reiterated these remarks in a 
paper read at the Society of Arts. Both father and 
son say that the Royal Academy of Music will not 
answer their purpose, because it has so few free 
scholarships, while all the teaching at the National 
Training School is free. We entirely fail to see the 
point of this argument. The Royal Academy is ex- 
ceedingly glad of all the scholarships it can get, and 
we consider it a decided advantage that students of all 
classes should mingle and vie with each other as they 
do at the Royal Academy of Music. What would be 
said of the proposal to establish a new University for 
the free education of poor students, on the ground that 
Oxford and Cambridge were not suitable, because they 
contain so few scholarships? The answer would be 
‘endow more scholarships .at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and give your students the advantage of mixing with 
the best intellectual life of the country.’ The case of 
the Royal Academy is exactly parallel. Its professors 
represent the best English talent, and its 800 or 400 
students are drawn from almost every town in the 
United Kingdom What the result of Sir Henry 
Cole’s agitation will be, we cannot tell. In view of 
recent ‘irregularities’ at South Kensington we do not 
think that public confidence in the management there 
is increasing, and we believe moreover that there is a 
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growing conviction that the State should not do what 
may be left to private benevolence. Meanwhile the 
Royal Academy is strengthening its position by a wise 
management and policy. . . . In the settlement of the 
question of a National Academy for music it is less and 
less possible to igriore the strong claims of the Royal 
Academy of Music. It would indeed be more correct 
to say that the National position which the Royal 
Academy assumed at its foundation in 1828 has never 
been forfeited, and is every year fulfilled to a greater 
extent.’ —Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 








ROYAL AND NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





The following letter speaks for itself. The fusion of 
the two institutions would appear to have been 
determined upon in certain quarters. 


Sir,—By command of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, I have the honour to forward some 
particulars of a scheme which has been set on foot by 
His Royal Highness for the establishment of a Royal 
and National College of Music, and to express the hope 
that you will be able to find space in your valuable 
journal for their insertion. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes Morey, Hon. Sec. 

16, Upper Brook Street, W., August 12. 





A meeting has recently been held at Marlborough 
House, under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 
with the view of advancing the science and art of music, 
and of founding a Royal and National College of Music. 
At present the Royal Academy of Music and the 
National Training School for Music have no connec- 
tion. It is proposed, with the assent of the managers 
of both these institutions, to consider the best methods 
of bringing them into connection, so that they may co- 
operate in promoting higher education in the art of 
music, and form the basis for a new college on a more 
extended and permanent footing than any existing 
institution, An executive committee, under the presi- 
dency of Prince Christian, has been appointed, and will 
confer with representatives of both * sen institutions. 
It is hoped that the present scholarships given by 
public bodies throughout the country will be continued 
to the new College, and that the great City and 
municipal corporations, as well as individuals inter- 
ested in music, will aid to founding new scholarships. 
In the autumn the Prince of Wales proposes to invite 
to a conference the chief representatives of the corpora- 
tions interested in the founding of the new College. 
The following gentlemen attended the preliminary 
meeting at Marlborough House :— 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (in the chair), H.R.H. 
Prince Christian, K.G., Earl Granville, K.G., Earl 
Spencer, K.G., Lord Hampton, Lord Clarence Paget 
Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Sir Wm. G. Anderson, K.C.B., Sir 
Henry Thring, K.C.B., Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael 
Costa, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Major General 
Scott, C.B., the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Thomas 
Chappel, Mr. C. J. Freake, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. 
John Hullah, Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. Charles Morley 
Professor G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Kellow Pye, Rey, John 
Richardson, Dr. A. 8. Sullivan. 


MOZART. 


On one of the walls of the ‘‘ Mozarteum,” at Salzburg, 
side by side with manuscripts, prints, and music-rolls, 
hangs a framed and glazed copy of an old playbill. It 
is a bill of the theatre at Vienna, and the date it bears 
is the 80th of September, 1791. That was the night 
of the first performance—as the bill sets out in large 
letters—of ‘‘a grand opera, in two acts, by Emanuel 
Schickaneder, entitled the Magic lute.” The cast 
is set out in full, Schickaneder himself taking Papageno, 
and his son another part in the piece. Then follows, 
in more modest type, the following announcement :— 
“The music is by Herr Wolfgang Amade Mozart, 
chapel master and veritable musical composer to his 
Royal and Imperial Highness, and out of compliment 
to the gracious and honourable public, and to show 
his respect for the author of the piece, Herr Mozart 
will himself on this day conduct the orchestra.” 
Schickaneder was the owner of the theatre, and its 
treasury had almost come to ruin, when a happy idea 
occurred to the manager. He called on Mozart and 
begged of him to put music toa libretto he had written, 
telling him at the time the condition of his resources 
and the impending inevitable bankruptcy. The good- 
natured composer was only too anxious to come to his 
assistance. He sect himself to the task. It was not 
altogether pleasant work. The manager was always 
asserting himself over the poet. The Viennese were a 
frivolous public, loved scenic effects, and what did duty 
in those days for the limelight. Mozart worked on, 
but worked in harness. There was a question of 
payment, but the composer would take none. If it 
succeeds, he said, I can dispose of it to other theatres, 
and that will repay me. The overture was written on 
the 28th September, and on the 30th—the night of that 
Salzburg bill—the opera was produced. Mozart was 
then thirty-five years of age, and in less than three 
months there had been written against his life the 
words he had himself put so joyfully on the last page 
of his opera, the mournful words—the end. 

It seems strange, perhaps, to take up his life at its 
ending, but every one knows the stories of his youth 
and of his manhood. Artists, as well as authors, have 
painted for us that scene of the little child in the 
powdered wig playing for kings and queens and courtiers. 
He was one of the few prodigies who came to do 
splendid things in after life—one of the rare instances 
of great memory going side by side with great genius. 
Mr. Carlyle’s definition of genius as a transcendent 
capacity for taking pains had its exception with him. 
He could not take pains or work doggedly or write 
when he was not in the vein. We should say he was 
the victim of procrastination, were it not that his 
happiest works were those he threw off at that last 
moment to which he was so willing to leave everything. 
‘* Don Giovanni” was written, rehearsed, and announced 
before the composer thought of the overture, It was 
at Prague the opera was produced. Mozart was on a 
visit at the time with Dussek. There were great 
festivities for the illustrious guest, and a gay supper 
party given the night before the opera. It was long 
after midnight when Mozart Jeft his boon companions 
and retired to his own room. He told his wife to 
make him some punch, and to stay with him to keep 
him awake. She herself told the story how she sat 





with him, telling him fairy tales and funny anecdotes. 
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At last he began to work, and then became so drowsy 
that he fell fast asleep at his desk. She persuaded 
him to lie down, promising to awake him in an hour, 
but she let him sleep till five in the morning. Then he 
set to work. At seven the music copyers came, and the 
overture was finished. To compose was quicker than 
to copy. At half-past six that night the sheets had 
not come in. At seven the opera was #o begin. The 
theatre was crowded, the audience impatient. At last 
at a quarter to eight, Mozart took his place as conductor, 
the parts were hastily brought into the orchestra 
covered with sand, the ink not yet being dry on the 
paper, and then, perhaps the only time such a thing 
ever happened, the unrehearsed overture was given to 
the delighted public. 

There are many other tales to illustrate the same 
procrastination and the same rapidity. <A great 
Italian violin player—a lady by the way—came to 
Vienna, and got the Emperor’s patronage for her 
concert. Mozart, always ready to assist an artiste, 
undertook to write a sonata for her, and put off 
composing it till the night before the concert. She 
asked that she might at least have her part to study. 
He sent it to her on the morniug of the concert, but 
he had no opportunity to put his own on paper. 
The concert went off successfully that night, and the 
sonata was executed without even a rehearsal. The 
Emperor was there in the Royal box—the concert was 
given in the Opera-house—and looked down at the 
conductor through his lorgnette. He knew both the 
strength and the weakness of his chapel master, and, 
suspecting that Mozart had no notes before him, sent 
to him for the score. When the sheets were brought, 
it was found that only the lines of the bars had been 
committed to paper. ‘‘ May it please your Majesty,” 
said Mozart, ‘‘ there was not a single note lost.” 

We know how the young prodigy played for Marie 
Antoinette, but of a more characteristic interview we 
have, unfortunately, but little record. One day 
Mozart's friend, Prince Lichnowsky, insisted on 
starting from Vienna, and taking a tour into North 
Germany. The friends visited Leipsic and Dresden. 
Berlin lay also in their way, and at Berlin Mozart was 
presented to the King. Frederick the Great received 
him at Potsdam. The King was a musician also. 
Mozart played; Frederick talked. Ultimately the 
King, always glad to attract anything that was 
excellent to his dreary capital, offered him a pension of 
8000 dollars a year if he would remain, but Mozart 
refused. One memorable anecdote is told of that visit 
tothe north. Mozart had gone from Berlin to Dresden, 
and was returning back unexpectedly. He reached his 
hotel late in the evening, and asked the waiter 
his usual question on coming to a strange place— 
What music was being given? The waiter said that 
the German opera had just begun—an opera called 
‘‘ Due Entfuhrung’”’—but he could not remember 
the composer's name. Before his sentence was well 
finished Mozart was gone, had reached the theatre, 
and was standing at the door at the pit in his travelling 
dress. As the opera went on he pushed his way till he 
came nearer and nearer to the orchestra. Every one 
was now looking at the uncouth figure, dusty and 
travel-stained, beating time and humming the airs of 
an opera that was absolutely new at Berlin. A last, at 
one passage in Pedrillo’s air, ‘ Frisch zum Kampfe,” 
the score proved to be wrong. ‘The second violins 








always played a D sharp instead of aD natural. 
Mozart could stand it no longer. ‘ Can't you play 
D natural ?” he shouted out. The very musicians 
were astounded. These were not the days of 
photography, still the whole house recognised the little 
man in the dusty coat, and one of the performers got 
so embarrassed at the idea cf singing before the 
composer that nothing would induce her to come 
again on the stage. The curtain had fallen; the 
audience were impatient ; the manager was sent for— 
but still she would not go on. In the end Mozart 
had himself to go behind the scenes, and by his 
entreaties the prima dona was encouraged to con- 
tinue.—Globe. 








THE BELLS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

The new peal of bells for St. Paul's are all now 
cast, and the first of the twelve has been delivered at 
the Cathedral, and will be forthwith hung in the north- 
west tower, where everything is in readiness. The 
largest, a tenor weighing three tons and three hundred- 
weight, has been supplied at the cost of the Corpora- 
tion. The next, weighing forty-five hundredweight, 
is the gift of the Grocers’ Company ; and then comes 
the No. 10 bell, weighing thirty-three hundred- 
weight, bestowed by the Clothworkers; No. 9, by 
the Fishmongers; No. 8, by the Taylors; No. 7, by 
the Salters ; the four next in diminishing size, by the 
Turners’ Company and Lady Burdett-Coutts; and 
the two smallest by the Drapers’ Company. Mr. 
Penrose, the surveyor of the Cathedral, has prepared a 
strong ‘‘ bell cage,” partly of teak and partly of oak, by 
which the weight of the bells—altogether 11} tons— 
will be properly distributed so as to avoid any irregular 
strain on the tower itself, and the founders-of the bells, 
Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, have added to this 
the necessary ‘‘ frame” in which they will be actually 
suspended. The original intention, we are told, was to 
have both a ringing peal and a set of carillons, and it 
is hoped that ultimately this project may be carried 
out. For carillons the higher portion of the tower is 
pronounced to be admirably adapted. Dr. Stainer, 
indeed, unhesitatingly affirms it to be superior to the 
famous cathedral tower of Antwerp as regards its 
capability of distributing sound. As yet, however, the 
carillons are things of the future, and a splendid oppor- 
tunity still remains for some citizen of means and 
public spirit to associate his name with Wren’s magni- 
ficent pile by presenting a set of smaller bells and the 
mechanism for playing upon them after the continental 
fashion which has within the past few years been so 
largely introduced into this country. At present, how- 
ever, it is a good old English peal alone that is being 
conveyed to St. Paul’s. Thanks to the forethought of 
Sir Christopher Wren, who evidently hoped that bells 
would one day be added to his splendid structure, there 
will be little or no difficulty in hoisting the biggest of 
them into its place. The tower itself is in all respects 
most admirable, with a good convenient staircase, and 
plenty of room everywhere, while as regards the tones 
of the bells, there seems every reason to anticipate that 
the structure will prove exceedingly well adapted for 
giving full effect to them. On the ringing-floor about 
£1000 has been expended, and it will be found to be 
one of the best appointed and most vnc in 
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existence. Some little time, however, must ime 
before the bells can be heard ; a couple of months being 
named as the probable period of the completion of the 
pe val. 





AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS. 





American artists have very rarely had any occasion 
to complain of their reception in this country, and at 
the present moment several of our cousins occupy, and 
deservedly, very high positions in the art-circles 
of London. Whether such artists are altogether satis- 
fied we do not know, but judging from a letter in New 
York papers, containing the complaint of an American 
pianist, the daughter of a New York editor, some of 
them are quite as able to appreciate their own abilities 
as they are to undervalue those of others. The artist in 
question failed to get any engagement in London, and on 
her return wrote and circulated the following account of 
a visit paid to the wife of a distinguished musician on 
the strength of an introduction from Mdme. Marie 
Roze :— 








‘« We went to Madame ‘s residence, Street, having 
received an invitation to do so after sending the above letter of 
introduction and our cards. We were shown upstairs and found 
ourselves in a dull and dirty-looking parlour, with an oppressively 
low ceiling. The furniture was of a cheap kind, with a good deal 
of vulgar finery. In this room sat a showily-dressed woman, 
with Hebraic features (Mdme ), and her daughter, a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, tall, thin, much more tawdrily dressed than 
her mother, powdered, painted, and made up badly, nursing a 
kitten. Two visitors, a gentleman and a lady, were also present. 
Mdme. — met us, looked at us coldly, and asked which of us 
was the pianist, but on being informed, she snubbed us unmis- 
tukably by proceeding to talk to her visitors. She then introduced 
us to her ‘charming’ daughter, who lisped something and hugged 
the kitten. This seemed to be the end of our interview, but we 
were determined to try to make her civil. When we could get an 
opportunity we spoke to her of subjects we thought likely to interest 
her, and received an invariable ‘Aw! what? Umph.’ We talked 
about the lady who introduced us, and got only a sneer about her. 
We mentioned Marie Roze’s success in America, but she laughed 
and said‘ Oh! her! She's nobody.’ Then we ventured to refer 
to Mdme. Pappenheim's début in London, and got the gracious 
remark, ‘Oh, I don’t know her! but London won't take to her, 
she is so ugly.’ Next we ventured upon Frapolli's appearance in 
* Rigoletto,’ which elicited,‘ Who? Who? What? Who's he, 
I'd like to know? Not quite daunted, we then experi- 
mented with the names of famous pianists. She did 
not know anything of most of them—Dannreuther, Bache, 
for instance—and spoke of Hallé as‘ no player.’ As I believe 
se is of American origin, we thought surely she would be 
glad to hear something about music in the States, but she simply 
suid, ‘Music is a failure in America,’ and laughed in our faces 
when we asked her if she did not admire the courage of Theodore 
Thomas, and felt aninterest in his work at the Cincinnati Festival. 
In short, after about fifteen minutes’ ineffectual self-restraint 
under this severe vulgarity, we quietly rose and bade adieu, saying 
we had other calls to make. She rose, shook hands, and the 
moment we had passed the threshold, she slammed the door 
violently. We went down and out, and looked pretty much 








ashamed of ourselves, though why I cannot tell. Through all her 
insulting behaviour we maintained the kindliest demeanour, and our 
mamma was as sweet as it is hernature always to be. How vexed 
Mdme. Marie Roze will be when she learns that her kind letter 
has subjected us to such abominable treatment.” 





The above letter was published in several American 
papers, and among others in the New York “ Music 
Trade Review ;” it was assumed that the slight was 
particularly directed at Mdme. Marie Roze, who had 
given the letter of introduction; but that lady soon 
ascertained that the letter was full of exaggeration, and 
that the ill-uged artist was quite as well treated by 
Mdme. — as she deserved. But in any case the 
publication of such a letter was in the worst taste, and 
it cannot help forward future American débuts in this 
country. 











NEW KEGULATIONS AS TO THEATRES AND 
MUSIC HALLS. 





In the new Metropolis Management and Building 
Act there are some regulations as to theatres and music- 
halls of an important character, both in reference to 
existing and new establishments. It is recited in the 
preamble, that with a view to protect the public frequent- 
ing theatres and music-halls within the metropolis from 
danger by fire, it is expedient that provisions should be 
made to empower the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
cause alteration in existing theatres and music-halls, and 
tomake regulations with respcct to the position and struc- 
ture of new theatres and music-halls. The Act provides 
that whenever it appears to the Board that theatres and 
music-halls containing a superficial area of less than 500 
square feet, which at the time of the passing of the Act 
are so defective in their structure, that special danger from 
fire may result to the public frequenting the same, then and 
in every such case the Board may, with the consent of 
the Lord Chamberlain in the case of theatres under his 
jurisdiction, or of the Secretary of State in all other 
cases, if in the opinion of the Board such structural 
defects can be remedied at a moderate expenditure, by 
notice in writing require the owners to make such 
alterations as may be necessary in a reasonable time, 
and, if the owner fails, to impose a penalty of not ex- 
ceeding £50, and £5 a day while the default continues. 
The owner, within fourteen days, may give notice of 
appeal, and the First Commissioner of Works may 
appoint an arbitrator, whose decision is to be final. 
With regard to new theatres and other public establish- 
ments for entertainments, the places are to be con- 
structed to protect the public from the danger of fire, 
and also the neighbourhood, with heavy penalties for 
non-compliance. Such places are not to be open until 
a certificate is obtained, and all such buildings are to 
be inspected by the officers of the Board. The Act is 
now in force. 











Music anv Cricket.—The following is the score of a cricket 





on Aug. 17 :— 
(Orpheus Club) Cramer's 11. Chappell & Co. 
E. Darville, b Porritt .......... 8 | W. Joy, 1 bw Dowling . 2 
8. Darville. hit wickes .......... 14 | Porritt, c A. Pearce, be. ‘Darviile 6 
A. Pearce, b Porritt -. 67 | C. Cubitt, b Dowling . -ill 
Cc. Darile'c Porat b Gabi -. 85 | R. D. Cubitt, runout .......... 0 
week, c King, b Norton ........ 7 | C. Cade, bC. Darville ........+. 0 
Pearce, ¢ Cubitt, 'b Bor 18 | Small. bC. Darville ............ 6 
B Hayes c King, b Norton +» 13 | King, bC. Darville 1 
K. Dowling, 1 b w b Porritt seeeee 2 | Kersiake, c Hayes, b Dowling .. o 8 
F. Pearce, c King, b Porritt .... 0 Saundes, not out ... a 
i? notout .. seseee 4 | Norton, c E. — b Dowling” 0) 
J. Stevens, ¢ King, b b Porritt sees 1 | Dolleymore, to 
Byes 4. coseccenba 52 yes 0. Eee .... 0 
Total ........00+, 175 Total .essecseeeee 38 





match played by the employés of two leading music-firms at Lord’s, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wonderful London: Its Lights and Shadows of Humour 
and Sadness. Illustrated. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1878. 

The famous exploit of the author of these two-score 
sketches of London Life, was a means of effecting 
immense good both directly and indirectly. Voluntarily 
to pass a night in the Casual ward of a London work- 
house required no little courage ; and to tell the story 
was perhaps even more unpleasant than the horrible 
experience. The Amateur Casual startled all London 
—all the United Kingdom—with the picture he drew of 
that Inferno of pauperism and crime which is the last 
resource of extreme destitution in this wealthy and 
civilized country: an aggregate of evils only to be 
paralleled by the foul and fetid dungeons of a Rosas or 
a Francia—the monsters of another hemisphere— 
whose horrors no inmate has ever been found 
willing to describe. Mr. James Greenwood has found 
imitators of his best-known exploit, and he has 
made many similar incursions himself into abodes of 
moral and mental darkness; and light has been let 
into their murky obscurity, and the worst features of 
their society have been removed or modified through 
their being made public. The casual ward used to tell 
but one story of corruption and crime; there was no 
light and little humour; the shadows were blackness, 
the sadness extreme misery. But even that has. been 


improved, and the series of papers before us brings out 
many redeeming points among the lowest and most 
squalid members of the very dregs of society. Some 
of the sketches have appeared in print before their 


collection in this volume. We select a passage or two 
at random from the more humorous papers; and first 
we take the gentlemanly flute-player, who only per- 
forms late in the evening, choosing the darkest corner 
of street or square, and always keeping his back turned 
to the neighbouring gas-lamp. 


‘‘ A nuisance he is undoubtedly, with his spirit-depressing gasps 
and wailings ; but he is not a common nuisance in his peculiar line. 
The professional musical nuisance of the streets assumes the form 
of an impudent vagabond, who will take no denial, but will 
sedulously ply his instrument of torture, until for our crazed 
brain’s sake he is bribed with a trifle of money to move on. But 
no such difficulty is ever experienced with the gentlemanly 
inlividual who haunts suburban squares and roads at an hour 
when all other street performers are at home enjoying the fruits of 
their day's labour. Regard him furtively from behind your 
window-curtain, and as well as he can be made out in the 
night’s dimness you will find him to be quite a genteel figure, with 
a black frock-coat buttoned up to his chin, and wearing a black 
hat. Were you to be so unkind as to shed a light on him, you 
would discover that the black coat is wofully threadbare and frayed 
at its edges, and that the tall hat is but a shockingly bad one, and 
maybe that his well-blacked boots are but ill adapted to keep out 
mire; but these are his affairs. Poor he may be, but, thank 
goodness, he is not devoid of self-respect. Were you to raise 
your window and bid him be off, he would not bully you or put hie 
thumb and fingers to his nose and laugh you to scorn, as many 
low musical vagabonds have been known to do; probably he would 





make no verbal response at all, but at once disarm your wrath, 
and make you feel perhaps the least bit regretful for your hastiness, 
by politely, though haughtily, raising his hat in acknowledgment of 
your right to dismiss him, if you feel so disposed, and immediately 
take his departure. Beware, however, that, your good-nature 
prevailing, you do not proceed to the otherextreme. Instinctively 
arriving at an inkling of the real state of the case, your generosity 
may induce you to’ask him into the hall, for the purpose of 
interrogating him as to his means of livelihood. He will show 
himself by no means gratified by your solicitude. He will 
probably inform you, in faultless language and with a lofty 
bearing, that you are mistaken if you suppose that his flute- 
playing is merely a pretence for soliciting alms, or that he is in 
the least desirous of exciting your commiseration. If you think 
his performance is worthy of reward, bestow it; if not, you may 
decline to do so. There is no obligation on either side. But 
whatever else you may do or think, pray do not suppose that he is 
a mendicant.” 


A paper, “‘ Opposite a Cabstand,” has some amusing 
tales about Cabby, who is not always so sharp as his 
fare: even the weaker sex are sometimes too much 
for him :— 

‘““A lady I know gave a cabman his fare and an extra sixpence. 
‘Well, mum,’ said the ungracious cabman, ‘I'll take the money, 
but I don’t thank you for it.’ ‘ You have not got it yet,’ said my 
friend, alertly withdrawing the money. Impransus Jones did a 
neat thing the other day. He gut into a cab, when after a bit he 
recollected that he had no money, or chance of borrowing any. 
He suddenly checked the driver in a great hurry, and said he had 
dropped a sovereign in the straw. He told the cabman that he 
would go to a friend’s a few doors off and get a light. As he was 
pretending to do so, the cabman, as Jones had expected, drove off 
rapidly.” 

Jones's lie, however, spoils his story. No such 
objection applies to that of the clergyman who was 
about to pay two shillings to a cabman who had driven 
him home. 

‘He took two coins out of his waistcoat pocket, and then 
suddenly recollecting the peculiar glitter, he called out, ‘Stop, 
cabman! I’ve given you two sovereigns by mistake.’ ‘Then your 
honour’s seen the last of them,’ said the cabman, flogging his 
horse as fast as he could. Then my friend felt again, and found 
that he had given the cabman two bright farthings, which he had 
that day received, and was keeping as a curiosity for his 
children.” 

This story brings to mind that of the omnibus 
conductor to whom a gentleman inadvertently gave a 
bad crown-piece which he had carried some time in 
his waistcoat pocket. He ran after the omnibus to 
rectify his carelessness, but failed to overtake it or to 
make the conductor here his shouting. This preter- 
natural deafness was accounted for when the gentleman 
subsequently found among his change two bad shillings. 

There is much to amuse in the volume, but the 
sketches are all short, and some hardly admit of extract 
or abridgment. A notice of the “‘ Madman’s Paradise ” 
concludes with the following paragraph, which might 
express the sentiment of many a brain-worker who is 
not quite mad yet. After alluding to the adm ‘rable 
living and sleeping arrangements for the inmates, we 
read :— 

“ Breakfasts, dinners, teas, are all of the best materials. Baths, 


hot and cold, there are in abundance. Every morning, and 
‘ c4 
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oftener if necessary, the chief of the medical staff sees and speaks 
with every patient, with a few words of cheering and encourage- 
ment for those who are ‘ mending,’ and a joke for inveterate 


grumblers and complainers—from which the mad world, any more 
tlian the sane, is not exempt. I am afraid, after all, however, 
that a visit to Hanwell has this bad effect on a man. It makes 
him almost wish, when he is driven half beside himself by worldly 


worry, that the other half would go by the board, and so make 
him eligible to retire to that calm retreat, where one is—even by 
law—exempt from all responsibility, and a twenty-foot wall fences 
him in from those cares and anxieties that less favoured mortals 
are compelled to face and endure.” 

It would be a quite-mad wish, however, for to the 
perfect man—animal plus mind—any evil or suffering— 
or even death with all its terrors, real or imaginary, 
will always seem preferable to loss of reason. 

If ‘the proper study of mankind is man,” there is 
ample opportunity of making acquaintance in this 
volume with individual types who, appearing almost 
monsters to the better classes of society are not even 
outré in their own: And it will be found that the same 
passions, hopes, and fears exist throughout humanity, 
and that these are far less modified by circumstances 
than appear at first sights. 

The pictorial illustrations to the volume are very 
good, in one or two cases, perhaps, rather too crowded. 





Dr. Spark's Service Cards. Chants, Kyries, &c., for 
every day of the month. London: Metzler and 
Co. 

The introduction of these Cards seems to indicate a 
retrograde movement; though they are not without 
their advantages. Among these is the invariable 
alliance of the Psalm with its proper Chant; but as 
few choirs would give implicit obedience to Dr. Spark’s 
selection on every occasion, the cards would most 
likely soon be supplemented by additional chants. 
That the card contains all the music wanted for the 
day’s service is another advantage. But we prefer the 
appearance of printed music to manuscript, and a 
small compact book to thirty-one large and awkward 
cards. As each card would only be in use once a 
mouth, they would probably last longer than a book 
used daily. We have not tested the musical workman- 
ship—having only seen half-a-dozen of the cards—- 
which is probably all that can be expected from a 
gentleman in Dr. Spark's position ; but we observe in 
No. 18 of Day 1, that the semibreves occupying bars 8 
and 10 are both discords, which we fancy was not the 
custom when acquaintance with chants was first made 
either by ourselves or by Dr. Spark. Did the adapter 
of a chant from Beethoven invent the practice? or 
Samuel Wesley? One of these had a discord in the 
fourth bar, the other in the tenth: Dr. Spark, as we 
have seen, adopts them in both. 





Tux French Academy has been authorised by the Minister of 
Public Iustruction to accept a legacy of 40,000fr. bequeathed by 


M. Lelevain for founding an annual prize for wisdom, virtue, und 
probity. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Between forty and fifty thousand persons visited the 
Palace on the Bank holiday, when four military bands 
supplemented that of the Company. The concert 
was preceded by all kinds of miscellaneous entertain- 
ments, besides the playing of the military bands in the 
grounds and on the terraces. At the concert in the 
Transept at four o'clock Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. George Fox and Signor 
Campobello were the vocalists. Mdme. Patey sang 
‘‘ By the sad sea waves,” ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” 
and ‘*The Minstrel Boy ;” Mdme. Sinico, ‘The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” and ‘* Home, Sweet Home.” Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin and Mr. Fox sang the duet from the 
** Lily of Killarney,” ** The moon has raised her lamp,” 
the former subsequently singing Wallace’s ** Let me 
like a soldier fall,” and Mr. G. Fox, ‘*‘ Hearts of Oak.” 
Signor Campobello gave the ‘ Bellringer”’ and -‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith.” The instrumental pieces included 
the overture to ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” the ‘‘ Tournament of 
Song,” from “ Tannhauser,” the introduction to the 
third act of ‘ Luhengrin,” and the prayer from ‘ Mosé.” 
An extraordinary pot-pourri, ‘‘ The Congress of Berlin ” 
was arranged for the occasion by Mr. A. Manns, com- 
mencing with a triumphal march, called ‘‘ Beaconsfield,” 
followed by ‘‘ The Austrian Hymn,” “‘ The Marseillaise,” 
“The Italian Hymn,” “A Watch on the Rhine,” 
‘The Russian Hymn,” and “A Turkish Prayer.” 
Of course there was also ‘Rule Britannia” and 
‘‘God save the Queen,” the latter sung by Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin and Mr. George Fox, and chorus, 
and audience. The excitement caused by this was 
afterwards soothed by a display of the fountains and 
waterworks. 

The annual /éte of the Foresters in aid of the Widow 
and Orphan Fund was held on Aug. 21. The per- 
formances commenced at half-past eleven, when the 
Mohawk Minstrels gave an entertainment. Afterwards 
there was Fritz Renhard, the ‘ facial mimic, ventrilo- 
quist and conjuror,” the ‘“‘ Grand International Circus,” 
and a procession through the grounds, in ‘full regalia,” 
accompanied by military and other bands, about three 
thousand Foresters joining in the procession. In the 
afternoon there was a military and ballad concert in 
the Handel Orchestra, in which Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Geo. Fox, and Mr. Edward Lloyd assisted. After the 
music, balloons and the great fountains and water- 
works. Besides all this, the Vaudeville company 
played ‘* Our Boys.” The day’s program was brought 
to an end with an organ performance. There were 
over thirty-five thousand visitors, which number, how- 
ever, is far less than on previous occasions. 

On Aug. 27 there was a performance of Falconer's 
comedy Kxtremes ; or, Men of the Day,” for the benefit of 
Mrs. Chippendale. The parts were sustained by Messrs. 
Chippendale, Eaden, Leigh, R. Buckstone, Carne, 
Everill, Walter Mason, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Misses 
Ashford, Claire, and Williams, and Mrs. Chippendale. 
Mrs. Chippendale obtained much applause by her 
impersonation of Mrs. Betsy Wildbriar, a Lancashire 
Farmer's Widow, a character she has sustained with 
marked success in the provinces. Robin Wildbriar 
was played by Mr. Everill. 

On Aug. 29 Mr. Maltby’s musical comedy was 
played, and achieved the success it has met with 
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elsewhere, both in London and the provinces. Its 
monosyllabic title ‘‘ Bounce,” has the advantage of 
conciseness, while it awakens expectation and prepares 
the audience to lovk favourably on the work, as being 
something within their comprehension. The characters 
were sustained by Misses Louise Stanhope and Annie 
Brough, Messrs. E. Bella, W. Bullen, H. H. Rignold, 
Augustus Wheatman, J. W. Bradbury, and Charles 
Collette. There were the usual musical and other 
attractions during the day, and a display of fire- 
works, suited specially for the entertainment of the 
young, concluded the entertainment at an early 
hour. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The Bank holiday sent a huge gathering to this 
institution, tempted by the prospect of having the 
largest number of amusements at the smallest cost. 
There was twelve hours’ occupation for the holiday 
folks, including the military spectacle of ‘ Plevna,” 
removed from the Canterbury Hall, closing with a 
repulse of the Russians at the Gravitza Redoubt, the 
boy army executing their mancuvres with great credit. 
There were also equestrian performances, performing 
elephants, dogs, and clowns, in the Circus in the 
Central Hall; three entertainments in the Londes- 
borough Hall by Mr. Howard Paul, assisted by Miss 
Florence Temple and Miss Lotty Lind; a_ ballad 
concert in the Concert-room; concerts by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards in the Central Hall; and 
several performances on the great organ. In the 
grounds the Nubian Caravan Camp, Nubian sports, 
tent-pegging, hansom-cab races, boxing and wrestling 
matches, military combats, a balloon ascent, a sham 
fight, and an illumination and display of fire- 
works, must have satisfied the most exacting holiday 
maker. 

The dramatic performances draw good audiences, 
including a large number of persons who would on no 
account visit a regular theatre. The civilizing element 
of the drama is happily brought to bear in many cases 
which sorely stand in need of it. On Aug. 29, there 
was a performance by the Criterion company of the 
** Porter's Knot” followed by ‘‘ Good for Nothing.” In 
the evening the musical promenade in the illuminated 
Italian Garden was very enjoyable. We need not 
allude to the continual succession of miscellaneous 
entertainments which offer some point of attraction to 
everybody. 

The Italian Operas in English given here on Satur- 
days have been very attractive. On Aug 17 Mdme. 
Rose Hersee played Amina in the ‘* Sonnambula,” and 
on the 24th Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana”’ was given, the 
principal characters sustained by Mdme. Blanche Cole, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. J. W. Turner, and Mr. 
Ludwig. For Aug. 81, the last of the series, Auber’s 
‘*Crown Diamonds,” was aunounced, with Mdme. 
Blanche Cole, Miss Lucy Franklein, Messrs. Parkinson, 
Ludwig, and Marler. The visitors were to be treated 
to a military promenade in the illuminated Italian 
Garden between the acts of the opera, and at its close 
to an exhibition of fireworks, the subjects being taken 
from Aisop’s Fables, doubtless to the great gratification 
both of the juveniles and the children of a larger 
growth. There is certainly no room for complaint of 
either quantity or quality of entertainment. 





ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





The entertainments at this place of amusement 
negative the notion that there is now nothing doing 
in London; and the bulk of the program has the 
advantage of not causing any great strain on the mind. 
There are the Performing Fleas and the Prismatic 
Fountain; and the Microphone and Telephone pair 
with the Duchess of Lilliput and the ‘T'wo-headed 
Nightingale. There is a really good Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert, under the direction of M. 
Dubois, and in the theatre ‘* That's Why She Loved 
Him,” still grows in favour with the audience. The 
building is said to be very cool even in this hot and 
sultry weather; a fact which is perhaps both cause 
and consequence of the presence of the Live 
Mermaid. 





CONCERTS. 


There are none of the regular Concerts in town, unless 
we except the Covent Garden Promenades of the Messrs. 
Gatti. A successful attempt at something similar to 
these has been made at the Marble Rink, Clapham. 
The sixth of this series, which took place on the 
evening of Aug. 20, may be noticed as a fair specimen 
of the whole. The building was as brilliantly illu- 
minated and as tastefully decorated as usual, while the 
increased number of visitors showed that the popularity 
of the performances was increasing with every repetition. 
The band was conducted by Mr. F. Taylor, and Mr. T. 
Barrett acted as accompanist. Mdme. Osborne 
Williams, whose name was on the program for two 
songs, was unable to be present in consequence of severe 
indisposition ; but there was no attempt at grumbling 
by the audience. The concert commenced with the 
overture ‘‘ Le Pré aux Cleres,” after which Mr. W. 
Ludwig sang “ The two grenadiers,” followed by Miss 
E. Villiers with ‘O, bid your faithful Ariel fly.” Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang ‘‘ Once again,” the song being 
enthusiastically redemanded. Mdme. Jenny Pratt's 
song, ‘* The Skipper and his Boy,” was encored, when 
she substituted ‘‘ Love was once a little boy.” To a 
full orchestral accompaniment Mr. W. Ludwig then 
sang ‘‘ There is a green hill far away,” and was encored. 
Miss E. Villiers followed with ‘It was a dream,” and 
the first part concluded with a selection from ‘“‘ William 
Tell” by the band. In the second part Mdme. Jenny 
Pratt sang ‘‘ Love has eyes,” and upon its being 
redemanded substituted for it ‘‘ Miserere Domine.” 
The ‘Blue Alsatian Mountains” was given by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, who on the encore substituted ‘‘ Sweet- 
hearts.” Other songs were “I'he Yeoman’s Wed- 
ding,” by Mr. W. Ludwig; ‘Robin Adair,” with 
orchestral accompaniment, by Mdme. Jenny Pratt ; 
and ‘Sally in our alley,” by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
It will be observed that there were numerous en- 
cores as it was, but the audience were insatiable, 
and, if they could, would have had every piece re- 


peated. 





“\ 
Mr. Rosa’s Enoauish Opera Company.—lIt is ie 
arranged that Mr. Carl Rosa will have his season of opera in 
English at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He will probably commence 
with ‘“ Carmen,” of which Mr. Henry Hersee is making a special 
translation. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 





The present series of promenade concerts is said 
to have so far proved the most successful that has 
ever been given. The directors having secured Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan for the post of conductor, it was 
to be supposed the members of the orchestra would 
have been chosen with equal judgment, and on the 
first evening a numerous audience assembled prepared 
for an excellent performance under the new con- 
ductor. Nor were they disappointed. In the over- 
ture to ‘ Oberon,” in that to ‘ William Tell,” and in 
the accompaniment to Miss Josephine Lawrence's 
rendering of Mendelssohn's G minor pianoforte 
Concerto, the band acquitted themselves well ; and from 
what was heard on the opening night an idea might be 
formed of the general result. Among the vocalists 
Mr. Edward Lloyd was the most successful, and the 
audience encored him in Sullivan's ‘* Once again,” when 
he sang ‘‘ Sweethearts,” the composer accompanying. 
Mr. Lloyd gave also ‘“‘The Anchor's weighed.” Mr. 
Maybrick contributed ‘‘ Hearts of Oak”’ and Stephen 
Adams’ song, ‘‘ The Tar’s Farewell,” in his usual style ; 
Miss Anna Williams “ Robin Adair,” and Mr. Cowen's 
‘* At Last ;” and Mdlle. Alma Verdini, who made her 
first appearance, sang “ Ah! fors’ é lui” and the 
Gassier waltz. Selections from ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ The 
Sorcerer,” and ‘* La Reine de Saba” were also in the 
program, and in the last named the band of the 
Coldstreams assisted. Mr. Arthur Cellier conducted 
the latter portion of the concert. ‘There was a large 
attendance, and the applause throughout was general 
and hearty. 

The week ending Aug. 10 had a performance of 
Beethoven's symphony No. 1 on the Monday, a classical 
concert on Wednesday, and a ballad concert on Friday ; 
the programs on these as well as on the “ miscel- 
laneous”’ evenings, being exceedingly attractive. 

Aug. 12 was the second Beethoven night, when the 
audience was the largest ever seen at a Monday 
Promenade Concert, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 
in D major was received with bursts of applause at the 
end of each movement, and hearty cheering at the 
conclusion. The other orchestral works included the 
overture to La (iazza Ladra" and “ Masaniello,” the 
prelude to the third act of ‘* Lohengrin,” the introduc- 
tion and intermezzo from Mr. J. F. Barnett’s “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” and an arrangement of themes 
from Gounod’s “ /aust,’’ when the band was reinforced 
by that of the Coldstream Guards, under Mr. Fred 
Godfrey. Mdme. Montigny Remaury played Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘“‘ Rondo Brilliant in B minor” in capital style. 
Mdme. Rose Hersee sang Mr. Sullivan's “ Orpheus 
with his Lute,” and Mdme. Sterling the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Lost Chord ;" Malle. Verdini gave two arias 
by Verdi, and M. Federici sang Tito Mattei’s new song, 
‘‘Oh hear the wild wind blow.” There were several 
other items of interest in the program; the concert 
being a fair specimen of the nightly entertainment pro- 
vided. On Aug. 14, the second “ classical” night, the 
overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Concerto in C, and the Italian Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn were the chief items in the program. Both 
overture and symphony went well, and the orchestral 
portion of the concerto left little to be desired. The 
playing of Mdme. Montigny-Remaury was magnificent, 
and although the audience did not display the rapt 





attention which the lady always secures at the Musical 
Union and other cultivated gatherings, they had 
sufficient appreciation to applaud her efforts. Mr. 
Lloyd sang the scena from ‘‘ Oberon,” “Oh! tis a 
glorious sight,” and Mendelssohn's song ‘‘ The Garland” 
in excellent style, and Miss De Fonblanque gave Mozart's 
‘« Voi che sapete,’ and Spohr's “ Rose softly blooming.”’ 
A selection from Verdi's ‘* Ballo in Maschera” and the 
minuet from Bocherini’s quartet were the most notice- 
able features in the second part. On Aug, 16, Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett's charming overture, ‘‘ 7’he Naiades,” 
and Sullivan’s music to the ‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
were given. The “ballads” as usual proved very 
attractive. 

On Aug. 19 Beethoven's “ Kroica” Symphony was 
performed. A little more fire might have be2n.infused 
into the band with advantage. Mdme. Montigny-Re- 
maury played the D minor concerto of Mendelssohn in 
excellent style. M. Saint-Saens symphonic poem, “ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” was given, not for the first time, as 
it was played by Mr. Weist Hill’s orchestra at the 
Alexandra Palace. It was repeated on the following 
evening, when the program contained Rossini’s overture 
to ‘* Semiramide”’ and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
music. On Aug. 21 Haydn's symphony in G—the * Mili- 
tary ’’—a brilliant and fascinating production, was admir- 
ably played by the band, who were equally satisfactory 
in the overture to Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and the Minuet 
from Mendelssohn's ‘* Reformation” Symphony. Schu- 
mann’s concerto in A minor was played with precision 
and ease by Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, but we should 
have preferred an English pianoforte if an Erard was 
not available. Songs by Mozart, Beethoven, Salvator 
Rosa, and Mendelssohn were contributed by Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Miss Butterworth, and Mdlle. Alma Verdini. 
The second part included Von Suppé’s overture, ‘ Poet 
and Peasant,” and an instrumental selection from 
“ Der Freischutz.” On Aug. 23 there were songs and 
ballads by Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Davies, 
and Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. J. T. Carrodus played his 
fantasia on Scotch airs. On the 24th M. Paul 
Viardot, the eminent French violinist, made his 
first appearance, and played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
and Air and Variations ‘“ Leonora,” composed by 
himself. The chief orchestral pieces were Overture, 
“Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; Andante from ‘ First 
Symphony,” Beethoven ; ‘‘ Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” Gounod, and “ L’Arlésienne,” by 
Bizet. 

On Aug. 26 Beethoven's Symphony in B flat, No. 4, 
was given. Mdme. Rose Hersee sang “ Softly Sighs,” 
Weber, and the ‘‘ Laughing Song,” Auber; Mdme, A. 
Sterling sang ‘Quando mio,” Mozart, and Hullah’s 
“Three Fishers ;” and Mdlle. Alma Verdini sang a 
scena from “J Lombardi,” and a valse, ‘Ah che 
assorta,” by Venzano ; M. Paul Viardot played a violin 
solo. The orchestral pieces were Auber’s overture, 
‘* La Sirene,” Graceful Dance, Sullivan. Miss José 
Sherrington was allotted ‘The Jewel Song,” Faust, 
and ‘Spinning Song,” Cowen. Mr. Barton McGuckin 
sang ‘‘ M’appari,” ‘‘ Eiley Mavourneen,” Benedict ; and 
with Mr. Federici in the duet, ‘‘ The moon has raised 
her lamp above,” Benedict. Three overtures were 
played: ‘* Der Freischutz,”" Weber; ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; *‘ La Sirene,” Auber. On the 
following evening Malle. Stella Faustine made her first 
appearance. 
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ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


At the Polytechnic Institution instructive and 
amusing lectures are now given on the Island of Cyprus 
and on the Wreck of the Eurydice. Mr. W. H. Golding, 
in a lecture of about forty minutes’ duration, illustrated 
with dissolving views of scenery, buildings, ruins, and 
antiquities of Cyprus, describes its geographical posi- 
tion, its history from the time of the Pheenicians to the 
present day, and its natural products. ‘The Wreck 
of the Eurydice and how to Raise Sunken Vessels”’ is 
the subject of Mr. King’s new lecture, and he introduces 
some pretty Isle of Wight coast scenery and good 
photographs of the ill-fated vessel, after which he 
describes various methods of raising sunken vessels. 
Professor Pepper, during the interval, exhibits some 
interesting experiments, by means of the triplex or 
Hesperus star petroleum lamp, illustrating the relative 
power of light, and the program closes with ‘‘ A Musi- 
cal Jumble,” by Mr. Seymour Smith. The directors 
are about to make an important alteration in the 
Science Department of this Institution, and they have 
selected Dr. Edward B. Aveling to establish classes 
for the scieace subjects required for the University and 
Government examinations. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONDUCTORS WILD AND TAME. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe OrcuestRa. |] 


Srr,—I am a little troubled about conductors—for 
although by no means an old woman I have seen 
heard and known a good many. Of course I mean 
musical conductors—weilders of the batton, as musical 
people call him. I know at the opera there used to 
be two one for the opera the other for the ballet. 
Conductor number 1 like the tenth Hussars didn’t 
dance, and then number 2 often used his fiddle bow 
instead of the regular stick, When I was at the 
promenade concerts the other night there were two of 
them—both of them very tame, especially No. 1 
Mr. Sullivan. I thought of poor Jullien—who wasn't 
above good music—singing or symfonies (Beeth :) or 
dancing. He used to get quite wild but all conductors 
ought to have their hair cut short or gathered up like 
the Crystal Pallace. I thought of Jullien when I was at 
Buxton where they have a Jullien of their own Mr. 
Adams who was really wonderful—all sorts of musical 
instruments and piano. I suppose he’s no relation. I 
know I should like to hear him at Messrs. Gatti’s ice 
concerts. Please send a note to address inclos’d.— 
Yours affection”, Iba. 

P.S.—I thought I would write to you—they are too 
tame—not Julian Adams. 


[There is no address enclosed. Our fair correspondent 
is not candid: she tries to appear old, and gives as her 
own other people’s experience of the times gone by. 
She cannot remember M. Jullien, but she has probably 
accompanied a dyspeptic papa to Buxton, and has 





there fallen in love with Julian Adams. We agree 
with her in this—that we should like to see Julian 
Adams conduct at Covent Garden, at any rate for one 
night.—Eb. | 





THE WOES OF YOUNG AUTHORS, 


Sir,—About ten months ago I completed a drama, and 
offered it to the gentleman for whom I had expressly 
written it. He was at that time in Liverpool. I 
received no reply whatever, although he must distinctly 
have understood the task was undertaken for him. I 
took heart again, and adapted a novel, full of dramatic 
incident. I did so, for in reading it I was struck with 
the wonderful formation of the chief character, and its 
eminent suitableness to the talents of the same gentle- 
man. On the 25th of May I sent it to him, and though 
I had written and called repeatedly, I have never had 
any answer, any decision given; no, not an acknow- 
ledgment. When I first called at the theatre—* Oh, 
he was already on the stage; could not possibly see 
any one.” By a far from skilful computation of the 
time, I found the gentleman would not meet the view 
of an expectantand admiring audience for some five-and- 
twenty minutes. I called again. In return for my card 
came an offhand message. He would write to-morrow. 
I received no communication at all. I went, fearing 
for my manuscript, to his chambers. On three several 
occasions, although my name was taken up, he was not 
in. Oh, that this man would remember what he was. 
Let him think what he owes to the kindness and 
benevolence of others. Let him call to mind 
when he was a lad what encouragement there was for 
him in a kind, simple action, or sympathising word 
from another. Does civility cost much? Let him 
make a retrospect of his younger days and then haste 
to commit a young author's manuscript to his basket. 
That is my experience with one gentleman. On May 
the 28rd I had an opportunity of submitting a one-act 
farce or comedy tg another gentleman. He certainly 
did receive it as became a man of good breeding, nor 
is there any difficulty in obtaining an interview with 
him. He passed it on to an actor for his opinion, and 
now—well, if it be not lost, its existence is doubtful ; 
for the last time I saw the gentleman he “ hoped I had 
a copy.” Can the English drama be elevated— 
thoroughly, consistently, and rudically elevated—in the 
present unsatisfactory state of things? The elevation 
of English drama lies in English authors’ hands. 
What chance for British authorship if Paris stocks our 
theatres with an interminable supply of comedies ? 
We argue English comedies have not the merits, from 
a critical and commercial point of view, of French: 
How dare we say it, knowing so little of it, for I would 
undertake to prove that of all the English plays that 
are written not one in ten hundred sees the light; and 
if Victorien Sardou’s name were put to nine hundred 
of them, they would mostly be successes.—I am, &c., 

City, August 20. W. 4H. T. 
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BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
THE MUSICAL SEASON 1{878. 
(FROM EASTER TO NOVEMBER.) 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR AND CONDUCTOR 
MR. JULIAN ADAMS. 


(His Seventh Season at the Pavilion with his celebrated 
Orchestra.) 


SPECIAL VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS 
Every Alternate Thursday Evening. 


IN THE NEW CONCERT HALL. 


The following Artists have appeared at the Special Concerts 
of Juuian Avams: 


MADAME SINICO-CAMPOBELLO, MADAME EDITH WYNNE, 
MDLUE, CHIOMI, MADAME LABLACHE, MADAME PATEY, 
MADAME ©. WILLIAMS, MISS PENNA, MISS ANNIE SINCLAIR, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. W. H. CUMMINGS, SIGNOR BETTINI, 
SIGNOR URIO, MR. BARTON McGUCKIN, 

SIGNOR FOLI, SIGNOR CAMPOBELLO, SIGNOR MONARI ROCCA, 
&e,, &c., 





Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance, 
Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 
*," P.O, Ompans in PAvour or J. SWIFT, Post-Orricz, Hicgu-Ho.sory, W.C. 
Orrick ror SupscripTions AND ADVERTIAEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hicno Hoxinorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tae Crry: Apams & Franots, 59, Furer Sv., E.C. 





Tue TRapB MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIRD BY HAYES, 17, Hanaitrra Srnegt, Covant 
Ganpan ; SCRUTTON, 11, Lirtrts Magtsonoves Sraxsr. 





BIRTH. 
On August 14, at 45, Blandford Square, N.W., the wife of Mr. Sydney Smith 
of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 


On August 6, at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Mr. Ernest Gye, of 
Springfield House, Surrey, to Marie L. E. C. (Mdlle. Albani), daughter of M. I. 
Lajeunesse, of Canada. 

DEATH. 


On July 30, Mr. F. H. Bourdin (Signor Burdini), of 19, Bryanston Street, 
Portman Square, aged 65 years. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. L.—We don't compose symphonies ; those who du have probably different 
modes of making a beginning, but none would write a pianoforte piece in the first 
instance, though the sketch might be contained in two lines.——If Beethoven 
never was a soldier there were hundreds of reasons why he should not be, what- 
ever the general rule in Germany. 

Homen.—The subject has lost its interest, bat we could not use your paper for 
the obvious reason that it was unauthenticated. 

J. O,—The sarcasm was Lord Breugham's. He spoke of the “two illustrious 
dukes” (the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke of Cumberland afterwards King 
of Hanover); ‘the one illustrious by his actions, the other illustrious by the 
courtesy of their Lordships’ House.” 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—>—_ 


*," Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1878. ~ 


THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 








There is every prospect that this Festival will prove 
a great success, perfect harmony having been restored 
between the ecclesiastics and the musicians, and every- 
body working assiduously to bring about a good result. 
The list of Stewards contains a hundred and fifty-one 
names of noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen, more 
or less intimately connected with the city and county 
of Worcester ; the largest number, we believe, ever 
enlisted in the management of the Festival of the 
Three Choirs in the “ever faithful” city. We gave a 
list in our July number of the chief sacred works to be 
performed, the novelties being service-music by Dr. 
Stainer and Professor Ouseley, and Dr. Armes’s 
“« Hezekiah.” The chief secular works at the two 
College Hall concerts are Sterndale Bennett’s ‘“ May 
Queen,”* and his pianoforte concerto in F minor; the 
overtures to ‘‘ Egmont,” ‘ Euryanthe,” ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” and Nicolai’s ‘* Merry Wives.” M. Sainton is to 
perform the first movement of Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto. There is the usual array of show songs for 
the principal soloists. ' 

The band in the cathedral will be increased by some 
twenty performers, and will number over seventy in 
all; the orchestra will be placed in the transept instead 
of as formerly in the nave: the wisdom of this change 
has yet to be demonstrated. The “ Messiah” will be 
given all but entire: the bass solo, ‘‘ Thou art gone up 
on high” being the one omission. The beautiful song, 
“If God be for us,” which is commonly omitted, will 
have the charm of novelty to many of the audience : 
some of our readers will recall the magnificent render- 
ing of it by Mdme. Nilsson five or six years ago at the 
Albert Hall in an otherwise rather indifferent perform- 
ance of the oratorio. There are no longer “ reserved 





* The Atheneum critic pays a graceful tribute to his predecessor 
in calling this work ‘‘ the late Mr. Chorley’s cantata ‘ The May 
Queen,’ with music by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ;”—the propriety 
of which may be discussed by the respective admirers of the poet 
and the musician. Other writers may follow in the wake, till we 
get ‘ Jennings’s oratorio of with music by Handel ;” and 
“ Bunn’s opera of with music by Balfe.” 
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and numbered ” seats to be ‘“‘ sold,” but seats will be 
‘‘ allotted” in the various “ divisions,” for an honorarium 
or sacrarium corresponding to the old price of tickets— 
one-eighth to six-eighths of a pound sterling. These 
changes serve to stamp the victory of the clerics, and 
its gain—the blending of a Clerical concert with a 
musical Service—a result hardly worth contending for. 
The agitation, however, and the “intolerance,” will 
not be without effect on the conduct of this and other 
festivals held in churches ; and more reverence will be 
displayed, and greater care taken that ‘all things be 
done decently and in order.” 








OUR NEW CONSERVATORIUM. 


It appears to be not improbable that the South 
Kensington and Tenterden Street bodies will at no 
distant period be fused into a new institution which 
will realize the dream of certain patrons and critics of 
the Divine Art, and provide England with a Conserva- 
torium on the Continental model. We are not of those 
who think such an institution at all wanted in this 
country: but if we are to have it, we should like its 
objects well defined in the beginning, that some idea 
may be formed of its powers and its utility. The first 
essential, we think, is that the new Conservatorium 
should be national : that its governors, its staff of profes- 
sors, and its teachers, should be all but exclusively 
natives of the United Kingdom. Unless there were a 
post which no Englishman could fill, the foreigner 
should be excluded. This, we believe, is a principle 
always acted on in the foreign Conservatorium. 

In the second place the officers should receive such 
stipends as would make them independent of other 
modes of earning a living ; an‘ in return their time and 
talents should be devoted primarily, if not exclusively, 
to the service of the institution. Three requisites 
should be insisted on in every case: the possession of 
knowledge, the power of imparting it, and conscientious 
work. The object of ambition should be not individual 
glorification, but to increase the power and usefulness 
of the corporate body ; the cultivation of art among the 
professors, the inculcation of broad and correct views 
of art on the alumni, and the pointing out to them of 
the best means of attaining both mechanical proficiency 
and sympathy with the composer, so as to form skilful 
and intelligent executants. Beyond this is needed the 
power of recognising genius and of adopting adequate 
means for its development—exceptional treatment of 
exceptional eases—the faculty of discriminating, en- 
couraging, warning, and rewarding. Here we have a 
tolerably exact model for the teachers: is there any 
difficulty in finding properly qualified individuals to fill 
the post? It would be invidious to name any who 
might be thought so: but it is easier to answer the 
question by en exhaustive process of eliminating all 
those who are not fit. Our readers can do this for 
themselves. 








Let it be granted that the Institution is established, 
and a competent and conscientious staff attached to it. 
It seems that pupils are not likely to be forthcoming 
who are willing or able to pay for their education, and 
that genius must be subsidized in order to get it to 
accept the tutorial benefits of the Institution. We 
want more and better musicians, therefore the State is 
to pay largely, and public bodies with artistic tastes 
are to aid the State. There is then to be a general 
search after the raw material, and this is to be sent to 
the Conservatorium Mill, to be manufactured into 
composers, singers, pianists, and orchestral players, 
&e., &e. 

Music is an Art, and Painting is an Art, but there 
is no analogy in the commercial results of the practice 
of these Arts. The Government invests the nation’s 
money well when it manufactures painters—even if they 
do not attain eminence ; a great painter must inevitably 
add largely to the country’s wealth ; and so will six great 
painters, or sixty, or six hundred. But why should 
the nation’s money go to manufacture composers, 
when we cannot get a hearing for the works we have 
already ? What are we to do with six Arthur Sullivans, 
with their Coxes and Boxes, their Trials by Jury, their 
Pinafores and Sorcerers, their In Memoriams, their 
Shakespeare Inspirations, their Symphonies, their 
Oratorios, and their myriads of “ pot-boiler” songs ? 
And Mr. Sullivan is a favourite of Royalty as well as a 
popular man, and his music delights his hearers ; 
whereas it is possible that the music of the Con- 
servatorium-manufactured composers will delight 
nobody. And how many excellent composers have 
we amongst us already, who might become celebrated 
if they could only be heard ! 

With respect to orchestral players the case is 
different. But the eause for their paucity is not far 
to seek. It is an ill-paid calling, and there are very 
few who earn more than a livelihood by its exercise. 
If the new Conservatorium is to increase their number 
largely, it must also find them occupation. Of sound 
violinists we have already enough and to spare; and 
great skill on instruments like the trumpet, oboe, and 
horn is restricted to one or two known performers on 
account of the uncertainty of the demand and its poor 
remuneration. But these places are generally filled by 
competent performers, and it is only on some spas- 
modic or exceptional demand for an extra clarionet or 
horn, that the irregular impresario complains that he 
has not, as in Paris, a dozen to choose from. Nor is 
the demand for English orchestral players at all likely 
to increase ; for in addition to competition with the 
foreigner, who is thought better and is cheaper than 
the Englishman, amateur cultivation is displacing 
many @ musician who has hitherto lived by his art. 
And there is no resource in foreign lands ; while Eng- 
land will take all the “‘ professors” the Continent does 
not care to keep, no Englishman can get a living 
abroad by music. 
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Neither State ail nor City benevolence need be 
invoked to manu‘acture the ordinary pianist: and 
there are plenty of means available for attaining 
Higher Development for those who care for it. Nor do 
we want a gigantic charity-school for singers: the 
owner of a Voice can command any amount of tuition, 
and there is an ample supply of singers without voices. 

There is still another o‘fice of the new Conservatorium 
—the discovery, nurture, and manifestation of musical 
Genius. We need not stop to inquire whether this is 
most likely to be fuund among scholars who cannot or 
will not pay for their education, or whether the officers 
of the Conservatorium will have any peculiar faculty for 
discovering it in the em ryo: bat genius, where it 
exists, does not on the ove hand take kindly to rule 
and restraint, nor on the other does it thrive under a 
system of patronage and petting. The greatest names 
of musicians have not been manufactured thus; 
they have been made by the determination to work and 
to overcome difficulties. The possessors of God’s 
gift have used it. In our own country in former days 
musicians have received ail and opportunity for culti- 
vating their talents from the royal and the great : such 
efficient patronage is a thing of the past; now the 
aristocratic patron is more often a blight than a 
benefit, and miscellaneous patronage is only less 
hurtful because it is less powerful. 

The School at South Kensington was to have done 
wonders: it seized all that was ornamental in the 
musical world, without regarding the useful. It has 
failed. Let its promoters spend more money and try 
again; we shall not complain of the depletion of City 
coffers. But they have no ground for appealing to the 
State: no right to attempt the “occupation” @ la 
Russe of the domains of the Royal Academy of Music. 
We prefer this modest but honourable and hard- 
working Institution to any possible result of its absorp- 
tion in our New Conservatorium. 





NOTES. 


Verdi is said to have made considerable progress with his new 
opera, ‘* Montezuma.” It will be in five acts, and will be first 
produced at the Scala, Milan. 





The Menestrel says that the New Opera House on the Embank- 
ment is to be proceeded with shortly so as to be opened next year, 
more funds having been placed at the disposal of Mr. Mapleson. 





M. Louis Besson, of the Evénement, has a story of Capoul, who 
on his return to Paris visited the stalls of the Opéra Comique, 
having a man of some presence for his neighbour, with whom he 
attempted to enter into conversation. He commenced by asking 
what he thought of “* Mignon.” The reply was a smile and a 
nod. Capoul thought he was a foreigner, and addressed him in 
English. The same smile and the same “ signe de téte.” He 
tried two more questions, one in Italian and one in German, with 
the same result, and somewhat disheartened abandoned his 
polyglot efforts. On leaving the theatre he again saw his 
neighbour, engaged in an animated conversation with another 
visitor; but they were talking by signs: the supposed foreigner 
was deaf and dumb. Since then Capoul has been hard at work at 








the finger-alphabet, that he may inquire when he again sees his 
late neighbour, ‘* que diable il allait fuire % U Oper a-Comique ?” 

« Figaro,” alluding to statements in the “ society” papers, that 
Mdme. Nilsson has lost all her fortune, and will be compelled to 
sing aguin for bread and cheese, puts forward the following as the 
whole truth. ‘ The fact is, that Mdme. Nilsson, who is worth 
a fortune of some sixty or seventy thousand pounds, some years 
ago invested £10,009 of it in American real estate. In accordance 
with her characteristics she rejected British Three per Cents., and 
on her own account cleverly closed with the offer of an American 
agent to get her ten percent. in land. Soon afterwards came the 
Chicago fire, which burnt down her property. She got about half 
the insurance, and sang a little to pay for the rebuilding. Good 
interest once more. Tuen the panic. Down went the property. 
Still she hung on; put the whole thing in the hands of an agent 
(member of a ehurch, of course), and slept easily. Now Mr. Agent 
has ‘ busted,’ and Mr. Rouzeaud is looking after the remnants. 
The loss will be £10,009 only. Mdme. Nilsson, in the mean- 
time, has gone to the Pyrenees for the summer, probabiy to look 
after her castle in Spain.” 





Sir M. Costa has left England for a tour in Italy and Germany. 
He will return for the Sacred Harmonic Society’s season in 
November. 





There will be a display of Russian musical talent at the 
Trocadéro in three concerts directed by a brother of the great 
pianist, Anton Rabinstein. A work or more by Tschaikowski will 
be executed by Russian artists, amounting, it is said, to a hundred 
and fifty. The concerts will be given on Sept. 7, 14, and 21. 





Stafford, the native town of old Izaak Walton, has awarded the 
Compleat Angler the recognition of a marble bust in St. Mary’s 
Church. The Earl of Lichfield presided at the unveiling. The 
following is the inscription :—‘ Izaak Walton, Piscator. Born in 
this parish August 9, 1593; baptized in this church September 
21, 1593. Buried in Winchester Cathedral, December 19, 1683. 
Erected by public subscription 1878.” 





We have much pleasure in quoting the following from the 
Choir :—‘* We hear it reported that Mr. Walter Macfarren is to 
be succeeded in the post of conductor at the Royal Academy of 
Music by a well-known foreign musician. Against this arrange- 
ment we take leave to enter our strongest protest. It seems 
monstrous that such an appointment is in contemplation; and 
melancholy, that in the estimation of the committee there is no 
Rnoglishman fitted to fill the soon-to-be-vacant post. We are, 
musically, sufficiently a foreigner-ridden country already, without 
sinking lower, but that which makes the situation worse is, that 
nineteen out of twenty of these strangers know perhaps less of 
their art than their English brethren, and trust for su ecess to the 
‘Signor,’ ‘ Monsieur,’ ‘ Herr,’ &c., as a prefix to their names, 
rather than to any talent they may possess. It would be 
invidious to suggest any Englishman for the post, so we will con- 
sole ourselves with expressing what will, we believe, be the general 
feeling, although it would not be difficult to name many of our 
countrymen eminently qualified, both by nationality and musical 
knowledge, to wield the baton.” 





From the thirteenth issue of Mackeson’s ‘* Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs,” we find that out of 854 
churches there is a weekly celebration of the Holy Communion in 
390, nearly one-half; daily Holy Communion in 42—one church 
in every 20; early Communion in 458, more than one-half; choral 
celebration in 120—nearly one-seventh; evening Holy Com- 
munion in 246, more than one-fourth. There is service on 
Saints’ days at 415 churches, nearly one-half; daily service in 
243, more than one-fourth; while in 138 cases, nearly one-sixth, 
there is no week-day service. The service is fully choral in 261 
churches, nearly one-third, and partly choral in 240, or two- 
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sevenths, thus giving 501 churches out of 854 where the psalms 
are chanted. There is a surpliced choir in 355, more than two- 
fifths ; the choir is paid or partly paid in 220, more than one- 
fourth, and voluntary in 386, more than two-fifths. Gregorian 
tones are used wholly or partly in 115, nearly one-seventh. The 
seats are free and open in 252, more than one-fourth; and there 
is a weekly offertory in 405, less than one-half. The surplice is 
worn in preaching in 463, more than one-half. The eucharistic 
vestments are adopted in 35, or one church in every 24; incense 
is used in 14, and altar lights are used in 58, one-ninth; while 
in 41 other churches there are candles on the altar, but they are 
not lighted. The eastward position is adopted by the celebrant 
at the Holy Communion in 179 churches, nearly one-fifth; 123, 
nearly on e-seventh, are open daily for private prayer; floral 
decorations are introduced at 238, more than one-fourth; the 
east of dedication is observed at 149, nearly one-sixth; the 
shortened form of daily service sanctioned by the Act of Unifor- 
mity Amendment Act is used at 88, nearly one-tenth; the Sunday 
services are separated at 49; the old lectionary is still used 
exclusively at 12 churches, and the old and new optionally at six. 


Gilmore’s band, which attracted so much attention by their 
costume at Paris, at the international musical competition, is now 
giving concerts at Berlin. Quite an ovation was extended to Mr. 
Gilmore and his musicians on their arrival, and the Berliners have 
discovered that the Gilmore orchestra by brilliancy of execution 
and correctness of style may successfully rival any musical body. 
The company on leaving Paris travelled through Belgium, Holland, 
and the western part of Germany, being everywhere enthusias- 
tically greeted. In the course of next month the ‘‘ Estudiantina 
Figaro,” an association of Spanish students, who made such a 
sensation in Paris at the last carnival, will give a series of concerts 
in the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadt Theatre. Their willingness to 
undertake such a distant journey as to Berlin confirms the sus- 
picion that these pretended scholars are not dilettanti, but skilled 
musicians, who, under the pretence of being members of a 
university, palm themselyes upon the public as such in order to 
gain the greater applause. With the Gilmore troupe, and the 
Spanish students, and the Upsala Students with their extensive 
repertoire of two or three pieces, Berlin will be musically well 
supplied both as to quality and quantity. 

A gentleman well known in musical and dramatic circles—Mr. 
Edward Murray—died on Aug. 9 of apoplexy, at the age of forty- 
nine. As acting manager for the Pyne and Harrison Company, for 
the late Alfred Mellon, and for many other impresarii, Mr. Edward 
Murray was known for the urbane and gentlemanly manner in 
which he performed his official duties, while his good nature and 
lively conversation gained him many friends, by whom his loss 
will be deeply felt. He was for above twenty years a member of 
the choir at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Southwark. He was 
buried on August 15 in Brompton Cemetery, in the same grave 
as his brother, Mr. Leigh Murray, who for a time was one of the 
greatest ornaments of our stage. 


The Rev. John Henry Cheadle, M.A., minor canon of Bristol, 
has been appointed by the Dean of Westminster to the vacant 
minor canonry in Westminster Abbey, vacant by the death of Mr. 
Antrobus. 


Mr. Henry Gadsby is writing a new cantata for Mr. Kuhe’s next 
Brighton Festival, the subject of which is Scott’s “‘ Lord of the 
Isles.” 


In reference to a recent statement in our columns that Mr. A. 
Orlando Steed was educated at the Royal Academy of Music, that 
gentleman writes :—‘ The matter is hardly of sufficient importance 
to require a public disclaimer, but the debt which I owe you for so 
many helpful words of kindly encouragement in a career which 
might have been more “ successful” had it been a little less 





persistently opposed to the fallacies of the day—Anylice, had I 
been less ‘self asserting’’ (will people never understand the 
difference between the proclamation of the objective realities and 
the assertion of merely subjective notions ?), impels me to correct 
an error into which you have inadvertently fallen in regard to my 
professional training. To my regret, I never had the opportunity 
of studying in what is actually though not in name our National 
Training School for Music—the Royal Academy. My first master 
in London was Mr. W. H. Cummings, and afterwards I had 
lessons on the piano from Sterndale Bennett (who first awoke my 
interest in “ touch’’), and in composition from Dr. Steggall.”’ 


We hear from New York that the well-known actor, Mr. H. J° 
Montague, who went to America a few years ago, expired on Aug. 
11 at San Francisco, where he was fulfilling an engagement. Mr. 
Montague, whose real name was Mann, belonged to a good 
family, and received from Mr. Raikes Currie, his father’s intimate 
friend, an appointment in the Sun Fire Office, where he remained 
until he was nineteen, when, showing a taste for the dramatic 
art, Mr. Boucicuult gave him an opening at the Royal West- 
minster Theatre, as Astley’s had then been renamed, and bere he 
made his first appearance on the stage as the junior counsel for 
the defence in the drama called ‘‘ The Trial of Effie Deans,” 
produced Jan. 26, 1863. He afterwards acted at the Adelphi, but 
his metropolitan reputation is chiefly identified with the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, where he sustained what is technically termed 
the juvenile lead, and especially distinguished himself in the late 
Mr. Robertson’s admirable comedy of ‘ School.” Subsequently 
he became lessee of the Globe Theatre, which he conducted for 
three seasons. About five years ago he left England for New 
York, where he became a great favourite, and he has since only 
appeared in this country ona benefit occasion at the Vaudeville, 
with which establishment he was associated as lessee, in con- 
junction with Messrs. James and Thorne, when the Theatre was 
first opened -in' April, 1870. 


The arrangements are now completed for the Nineteenth Norfolk 
and Norwich Triennial Musical Festival, which will take place at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on October 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th. The 
principal vocalists engaged are: Mdme. Albani and Miss Anna 
Williams, Soprani; Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Contralti; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
Shakespeare, Tenori; Mr. Santley and Mr. Robert Hilton, 
Bassi. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict ; Chorus Master, Mr. 
James Harcourt; Organist, Dr. Bunnett; Treasurer, Mr. Peter 
Hansell; Assistant Secretary, Mr. George Brittain; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Charles R. Gilman. The performances will take 
place as follows: Tuesday Evening, October 15—‘ Acis and 
Galatea” (Handel) and ‘‘ Spring ” from the ‘‘ Seasons” (Haydn). 
Wednesday Morning, October 16—‘ Joseph” (Macfarren) and 
Mozart’s Mass No. 1. Wednesday Evening—Grand Ballad 
Concert. Thursday Morning, October 17—‘ Elijah” (Mendels- 
sohn). Thursday Evening—Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 
Friday Morning, October 18—‘* The Messiah” (Handel). 

The company for the approaching season of Italian Opera at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow includes Signore Albani, Cepeda, 
Cottino, Donadio, Gini, Girotti, Harris, Lopez, Mantilli, Paska, 
Salla, Scalchi, Volpini; Signori Bassini, Bolis, Carolli, Ciampi, 
Cotogni, Dalnegre, Marini, Masini, Maurel, Medini, Ordinas, 
Padilla, Saveli, Savelli, Scolara, and Silva. The one star is 
apparently deemed sufficient. 


German histrionic art has suffered a severe blow by the loss of 
Theodor Déring, the brilliant actor, famous alike in tragedy as 
well as comedy. He died peacefully at Berlin, the scene of so 
many of his triumphs. His personifications of Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles and Shakespeare’s Shylock were almost unrivalled. He 
was in his seventy-sixth year, and was said to be the oldest 
actor in Germany. 
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The Philharmonie Society of Hamburg are about to celebrate 
their fiftieth anniversary by three concerts on the 25th, 26th, and 
28th September, with selections from the works of Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Mozart, Cherubini, Weber, Schumann, Spohr, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, &c. 





Among the late Mr. Lonsdale’s unpublished manuseripts were 


left thirteen glees by William Beale, the composer of “ What 


Ho!” and many other popular madrigals. These are now being 
edited by Mr. Edward Plater, and are shortly to appear. 





Gilmore’s American band seems to have had a success in Ber- 
lin. They gave a number of concerts at Kroll's, which were all 
numerously attended. The Berlin correspondent of the Globe 
states that critics not only praise the precision of their play and 
the perfection with which they render most difficult compositions, 
but acknowledge that the tones they produce on brass instruments 
almost rival the melodious strains of stringed instruments. Géil- 
more’s style of conducting his orchestra, and the elegance of their 
execution, will probably lead to a thorough reform of the German 
military music, which is rather rough in its kind. In view of the 
high eulogy accorded to Gilmore’s band by such authorities as 
Ferdinand Hiller, Franz Abt, and others, it is quite inconceivable 
how rumours can have been set afloat in the United States of a 
failure, and meditated disbandment of the company. These 
reports, which are utterly untrue, must have been set afloat by 
some jealous rival, intent on injuring Gilmore and his musicians 
at home. Previous to returning to the United States the band is 
likely to visit Russia, whence urgent invitations have been 
received, 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan bas been elected correspondent member of 
the “ Société des Compositeurs” in France. He is the first 
Englishman on whom this honour bas been conferred. 

At the College of Organists the examination for the Sir John 
Goss Scholarship Election of 1878 was held on August 10, the 
examiners being Dr. J. F. Bridge, Messrs. J. Higgs, W. 8S. Hoyte, 
©. W. Jordan, C. E. Stephens, and E. H. Turpin. The scholar- 
ship competition was decided in favour of Master Edwin Lemare, 
ayed 12, son of the organist at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Mr. E. 


Lemare, and nephew of Mr. W. Lemare, the well-known conductor - 


of the Brixton Choral Society. Several young gentlemen were 
commended. The scholarship is tenable for three years at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 





A correspondent in Paris, alluding to the articles exhibited at 
the Trocadéro by Messrs. Howell and James, states that the Prince 
of Wales has taken especial interest in their artistic wares, and 
some of his earliest purchases were made there—-the objects 
selected by His Royal Highness being some of Mrs. Mallam’s 
exquisitely painted heads on porcelain. This talented lady has 
been fortunate in attracting the attention of Royalty ; Her Majesty 
the Queen of Hanover having also made several purchases of Mrs. 
Mallam’s paintings from the same firm. One of the works of the 
above-mentioned artist was sold within a few minutes of the 
opening of the Exhibition; it was possibly the first sale made 
there, 





The death is announced of a writer who has perhaps had more 
juvenile readers than any contemporary author. Mrs. Mortimer, 
who wrote “ Peep of Day,” ‘* Line Upon Line,” and sundry other 
works for children, has just died at Runton, near Cromer, at the 
age of seventy-six. The works we have named have not only 
furnished religious instruction to the young, but they have sup- 
plied all the learning and all the profundity of many of the 
‘“ Evangelical " sermons preached to adult congregations in places 
where ‘ ritualism " and music are alike tabooed ; where the intel- 
lectual pabulum consists of the attitudes and platitudes of the 
“nice man,” whom the sleek occupiers of the pews delight to 
* sit under.” 














ENGLISH MUSIC AT THE TROCADERO. 





We need not quote Burns’s well-known distich ‘to 
inculcate the advantage of assisting our self-contempla- 
tion by the opinions of others; and we gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of placing before our 
readers a French opinion of the musical appearance 
putin by England at the Paris Exhibition. It is not 
the ephemeral notice of a mere newspaper reporter, but 
it records the impression of musical England and the 
English left on the mind of M. Henry Blaze de Bury, 
the author of the paper in the Revue des deux Mondes 
from which the following extracts are quoted. We 
have no doubt that M. Blaze de Bury meant to be 
complimentary rather than critical ; and therefore he 
indulged more in generalization than in examination 
of detail. He tells us, for instance, little of what Mr. 
Leslie’s choir did, though he finds in their perform- 
ances what Englishmen would search for in yain. We 
should hardly have thought them “downright ethno- 
graphy,” nor looked upon them as proving that Music 
and the Church and Faith have been considered of 
equal importance by the English—and notably by their 
Universities—from time immemorial. It is difficult to 
reconcile, moreover, extreme ‘‘ coldness and imper- 
sonality ” with the ‘‘ energy, roughness, and variety, 
and imprévu,” which he ascribes to the chorus. In 
truth the critic must have depended as much on his 
eye as his ear for the coldness, and formed his opinion 
from the facial stolidity of the hundred and fifty 
choristers—the same in Wesley’s motet, in Sullivan’s 
Lullaby, and in Purcell’s ‘Come if you dare.” Fancy 
a hundred and fifty Frenchmen singing ‘Ou peut-on 
étre mieux,” and the ‘“ Marseillaise’’ with the same 
expression of countenance and the same unimpassioned 


demeanour! But let M. Blaze de Bury speak for 
himself :— 


. “The English came in their turn, and gave three most interest- 
ing concerts. The performance with them was not merely ‘com- 
parative music,’ it was downright ethnography. Your English- 
man is a peculiar being; he is in downright earnest about what 
be does, and if you turn to an English paper you will find an 
opera or an oratorio criticised with the same elaborate and 
conscientious care as a treaty of peace or a speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield. These concerts are real studies of international 
manners, and struck us above all by their impersonal character. 
None of the performers directly challenges the public, or attempts 
to bring himself forward to the detriment of his neighbour. The 
composer, the master, is the chief object, and when he has been 
dead for centuries whole generations devote their time to the 
posthumous study of his works. As to the taste of the public, 
no one dreams of consulting that. If the public eannot appreciate 
what is great and beautiful, so much the worse for the public. 
We must not forget that from time immemorial music in England 
is on an equality with the Church and Faith. The Universities 
have Doctors of Music as well as Doctors of Law and Divinity. 
With the Bible comes the organ, and singing forms an integral 
portion of Divine worship—and this in the early days of the 
Reformation formed the starting-point of all those small provincial 
centres where the productions of a few national illustrations con- 
stantly occur with desolating monotony. I grant you that all this 
is tedious, assomant, and that this continued absence of an 
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orchestra becomes insupportable in the long run. These 150 
voices which form but one irritate my nerves by their absolute 
perfection, and even a false note would be welcome to me, as 
proof of individuality. It is cold, very cold, because it is im- 
personal, but it is requisite to have heard the pianissimos of the 
choirs, directe@by Mr. Leslie, to form an idea of that huge collective 
voice. You would say it was a giant Zolian harp—and curiously 
enough those qualities which the soloists are deficient in are to 
be found in abundance in that collective entity, the choir. The 
choruses have energy, roughness, variety, imprévu, while in the 
solo all these are wanting. Fine fresh young voices, no doubt— 
pure and healthy—but the note flows, so to speak; it is never 
seized and grappled with, and there are times when it is difficult 
to avoid a hankering after the raffish maestria of Theresa and the 
savage roughness of Galli Maris—an unwholesome feeling, no 
doubt, but which monotony renders natural.” 


The comparison to a giant Holian harp is not inap- 
propriate, applied to some of the favourite music of Mr. 
Leslie’s choir ; it well represents their rendering of the 
massive and flowing harmonies of Palestrina or Gib- 
bons,—their undulation and absence of repose until 
the final close is reached. And is not the fault of our 
female soloists hit exactly: lack of decision, imperfect 
attack, and a continual hesitation, as if the singer was 
waiting to see the effect produced on the audience? In 
how few instances does the art of the English singer 
ever counterfeit the abandon of the French artist! 

But M. Blaze de Bury hastens to modify his faint 
praise of ‘fine, fresh, young voices.” Our fogs are 
evidently in his mind, and our perpetual humidity is 
once more brought into service : 


“In the voices of Englishwomen there is one noticeable 


peculiarity ; these cold, unimpassioned voices are distinguished | 


by a sentimentality sui generis. They have a kind of dreamy, 
plaintive abstractedness, a soft and melancholy charm which a 
neighbour of ours described as lachryme rerum. You think of 
Shakespeare's Desdemona seated beneath the willows—the willow 
of moist England (l’humide Angleterre) ; there are no willows on 
Venetian territory, and the heart-searching wail of Rossini is not 
for such voices as those of Mrs. Mudie and Miss Fanny Robertson, 
both gracefully endowed with the sentimental gift aforesaid, as any 
one may ascertain who hears them in the compositions of Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, whom we may describe as the British Gounod. 
His triumphal chant, concluding with a verse from the Te Deum, 
is written in a broad and truly modern style, with explosions that 
carry everything before them.” 


No wonder that damp causes tears in the voices of 
Englishwomen; and afflicts them even as Desde- 
mona (?) is afflicted when sitting beneath the moist 
willows. It is something to know, however, that such 
voices are heard to advantage in the compositions of 
our British Gounod, in the triumphal chant con- 
cluding with a verse of the ‘* Te Deum,” and explosions 
that carry all before them. 

It would have been easier for the benighted British 
to profit by the reviewer's critical remarks had they 
been more correct. But if this is all that a friend can 
say for our vindication of the national self-love and 
Mr. Leslie’s glory, it would seem that our appearance 
was not entirely satisfactory, and the vindication not 
complete. But there is something to be learned from 
the disquisition of M. Blaze de Bury-—not so much of 





English musicians as of the temperament of French 
critics; and if we take to heart what he has said, we 
may reasonably hope to do better on a future occasion. 

The tribute to the Prince of Wales is well deserved, 
and the love of the Royal House for music is a fact, 
which we are pleased to see recognised in France. Our 
author’s views, too, of the “upper class amateurs " 
and of the ‘ worthy folks of the smaller middle class " 
are worth quoting :— 


“‘ These concerts took place under the auspices of the Prince of 
Wales, whose personal activity shows no abatement. We have, 
moreover, long been aware of the high esteem in which music is 
held by the Royal House of England. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted in France with this musical life of the English upper 
classes, where amateurs always cut a distingui-hed figure. In 
1784, at the time of the first Handel commemoration, in presence 
of King George III., Mrs. Joshua Bates, wife of a wealthy banker, 
received from the Festival Committee the sum of £3000 to sing 
three times, which she did—having La Mara by her side—with a 
success that has remained legendary in the parti of British 
dilettantism. Mr. Leslie’s choristers claim no connection with 
high life ; they are merely worthy folks of the smaller middle class, 
who in ordinary times devote to music the leisure they have earned 
by other labours, and who in this European festival have come, 
regardless of time and trouble, to vindicate at this international 
competition the national amour propre, and the glory of their 
excellent chief.” 


We are also thankful for the information—as curious 
as correct—about the first commemoration of Handel, 
and Mrs. Joshua Bates, and the wealthy banker who 
allowed his wife to sing for £1000 a time. We are 
thankful also that as England chose to be musically 
represented at this ** European exhibition " by the Heir 
Apparent, two musicians, an odd singer or two, and a 
‘‘choir” of the ‘smaller middle class,” M. Blaze de 
Bury has let us off so easily. 








THE MUSIC HALL AND ITS AUDIENCE. 


(From the University Magazine.) 

The stranger of culture noticing the combination of 
the word Music with the word Hall among the public 
advertisements of an accurate-minded race would 
naturally form the esthetic conception of a noble 


building devoted to the most tender of the arts. And 
an unsophisticated mind might find some difficulty in 
realizing the facts of the grandest civilization in the 
world as they are. 

A dazzling blaze of gas; the sharp clink of pewter 
pots and glasses; an incessant babel of voices, male 
and female, talking, shouting, and laughing, blended 
with the loud din of a stringed and brazen band; an 
army of hot, perspiring waiters, napkin on arm, and 
laden with bottles and glasses, perpetually running to 
and fro between a liquor bar and an audience of 
impatient tipplers; an insignificant-looking creature 
standing in the centre of a large stage and lustily 
stretching his lungs in the somewhat vain endeavour 
to make himself audible above the general clamour ;— 
such is the ap ce presented - the interior of a 
music hall at the moment of entering. 

On looking round after the first general impression 
we see that the hall is long, wide, and lofty. Running 
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round the greater part of it is a spacious gallery, on a 
level with which, and immediately overlooking the 
stage, are several private boxes. The upper portion of 
the auditorium is occupied by long, velvet-covered, 
high-backed seats, called upon the program fauteuils ; 
the remainder of the hall being crowded with small 
marble-topped tables, surrounded by cane chairs, and 
provided with sugar-bowls and match boxes. Down 
the whole length of the room great gaudy mirrors 
reflect the diverse physiognomies of a curiously 
miscellaneous audience. The brightly polished “ bar” 
glitters with many coloured bottles, cut-glass decanters, 
pewters, mugs, and flagons, from the tiny liquor glass 
to the substantial quart pot. Behind the bar showy- 
looking damsels, whose natural charms the constant 
application of pearl powders, rouge, and blue pencil 
has pretty effectually destroyed, are busily engaged in 
ministering to the thirst of the andience. In the place 
usually appropriated to them, just below the stage, sit 
the members of the orchestra, and behind them, 
generally on a revolving seat, and with a tube of 
communication between himself and the prompter, sits 
the president or chairman. His business is to 
announce the performers by name in their order of 
appearance. 

Meanwhile, the hall is filling rapidly. Let us take a 
hurried survey of those already present, who are 
enjoying their ease, pipe or cigar in mouth, liquor glass 
before them, and we shall see who are the main 
supporters of the establishment. 

The earliest arrivals are chiefly of a humble order— 
small tradesmen and shopkeepers, who come here, 
perhaps two or three times a week, often bringing their 
wives and daughters with them, and who spend the 
evening chatting politics with their friends, and read- 
ing the newspaper; country folk, up to town for a 
holiday, who take the music hall in their allotted round 
of sights, and seem to enjoy themselves considerably in 
a dazed, bewildered sort of way. These latter hold the 
waiter in yreat awe, addressing him as “ Sir,” and 
taking any casual information he may choose to offer 
on the names and merits of the performers, with 
respectful gratitude. Linendrapers’ assistants of the 
order meek and quiet, who, with their sweethearts, 
come very early—before the doors are opened—so as 
to enjoy as much as possible of each other's society, 
for tliey must be home and in their respective beds 
before the performance is over. They take one glass 
of small beer between them, which lasts, in little 
alternate sips, throughout the evening. There is a 
goodly sprinkling of mechanics ; of skilled and unskilled 
labourers ; a miscellaneous lot of soldiers, sailors, 
grooms, and jockeys, theatrical ‘‘ supers’ out of work, 
and the odd-looking rakings of the streets and public- 
houses who crowd the back of the gallery for the sake 
of a few hours’ warmth and light. 


Lolling in the fauteuils are numerous representatives 
of the order ‘‘swell.” One is struck, indeed, by the 
number of pseudo fashionable young men who appear 
to be regular habitués of the music hall. There is 
significance in the fact; and were any one to ask why, 
seeing there are good theatres, good operas, good 
concerts, good lectures, in London, do these youths 
seek their pleasure here, one would be compelled to 
answer that they either do not care for the “ good” of 
- ausement, or, being sated with brighter pleasures, 








take the music hall as a sort of makeshift, a convenient 
lounge where one may sip brandy and smoke cigars for 
an hour or two before seeking those more exciting 
haunts known only to the votaries of midnight 
pleasure. Without the means of amusement in them- 
selves, and having exhausted all legitimate sources, 
they find a certain sympathetic pleasure in con- 
templating the antics of the Lion Comique. 

But neither the middle and lower classes, nor the 
swells, are the real supporters of the music hall. The 
true backbone of the establishment is that peculiar 
specimen of London society who, in manners, habits, 
and dress, may honestly boast, with Richard the 
Third, that he is ‘himself alone.’* The intelligent 
reader will perceive that the London snob is referred 
to. The snob, or the cad, is in a great degree the out- 
come of cheapness. Cheap ready-made clothes, cheap 
hats, cheap neckties of a very bright colour, cheap 
patent boots, cheap canes with blue silk tassels, and an 
unlimited quantity of remarkably cheap manners, have 
contributed to produce this feeble copy of the ‘* Swell,” 
who is otherwise familiar to Londoners as the 
‘irrepressible ’Arry.” . 

Standing here at the top of the hall, and looking 
round, we may perceive that he greatly out-numbers 
the two other classes we have noticed put together. By 
the easy familiarity of his bearing it is manifest that he 
is no stranger. Take the specimen close beside us. 
His hat is very much on one side, and his hair is tightly 
plastered down underneath it. Wrapped about him 
from head to foot is an Ulster overcoat, at least one 
size too large about the chest. He has just smoked a 
large cigar which must have cost him at least twopence, 
and he is at this moment serenely sucking the knob of 
his cane. This gentleman and his brethren represent 
and uphold the music hall. Its gilded panels, its painted 
pillars, its illuminated ceiling appeal to his innermost 
love of all that glitters and glares. The full-length 
mirrors reflect to a nicety every turn of his back. The 
sparkling gas shows to advantage the large check 
pattern of his coat. He calls for another glass of what 
he generally terms ‘‘ the old thing,” he beams upon the 
barmaid who draws it, and, lighting another cigar, he 
nudges a friend with the remark that he “just about 
means to go it to-night, old pal.” He is the despair 
of civilization, and offers no loophole even to the 
parson.—Ticue Hopkins. 








DRAMA. 





My. Irving having left the Lyceum for the provinces, 
an autumnal season has commenced with Mr. Tom 
Taylor's drama of ‘ Mary Warner,” which was first 
played at the Haymarket in 1869. It is a powerful 
play, commencing quietly, but developing a strong 
interest. The character of the heroine, who for her 
husband's sake takes upon herself the responsibility of 
a crime she has not committed, is admirably suited to 
Miss Bateman. She had a warm reception from a 
crowded audience. Mr. Billington played George 
Warner, Mr. Fernandez Bob Levett, and Miss Virginia 
Frances Milly. The whole performance was a success. 

The Gaiety Theatre reopened with a familiar pro- 
gram, and the “ Grasshopper” and “ Little Doctor 





* «Richard's himself again /”—Print. Dev. ‘* Orca.” 
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Faust” once more exercise their old‘influence. The 
old favourites, Mr. Terry, Mr. Royce, Mr. Soutar, Mr. 
Maclean, Miss Farren, Miss Amalia, Miss Kate 
Vaughan, and Mrs. Leigh, obtained a warm welcome, 
and the additions to the company, the most important 
of whom is Miss Gilchrist, were well received. The 
house has been entirely renovated, and is now one of 
the prettiest and most comfortable in London. ‘The 
new piece by Mr. Burnand entitled “ Jeames,” founded 
on the well-known Diary by Mr. Thackeray, promises 
to be an enduring success. The ‘‘ Diary of Jeames de 
la Pluche,” which afforded amusement to the readers of 
‘«‘ Panch ” some years ago, has been recast in a dramatic 
form by Mr. Burnand, who out of W. M. Thackeray's 
material has built up a farcical comedy in four acts or 
scenes. Mr. Burnand has substituted mining for rail- 
way speculations, and attached the footman to a well 
appointed family mansion in Mayfair instead of the 
bachelors’ chambers in the ‘‘Halbany.” In other re- 
spects the outline of the diary has been followed, 
and the dialogue has been preserved as far as pos- 
sible. In the comedy, ‘‘Jeames”’ first appears at 
the mansion of Sir John Aldgate in Berkeley-square, 
desperately in love with his fellow-servant Mary 
Ann, and in continual difficulties with his aspirates. 
Enriched by his small speculations in the ‘ Ellen 
Mine,” he forgets his humble origin and early love, 
and accepts proposals for an alliance with the Lady 
Angelina, whose family possessions can only be 
secured by a wealthy marriage. He is completely 
out of his element as a fashionable guest at the 
country mansion of his intended father-in-law, and 
in the collapse of his prosperity we meet with 
him, cured of his folly and ambition, in the abode of 
his grandmother, the washerwoman, and his uncle, the 
gardener, at Vale Cottage, Ealing, thankful to earn his 
living, and finding in the faithful Mary Ann, a wife 
suitable to his station. These successive changes 
afford Mr. Terry, as James Blodder, the footman, 
afterwards developed into the aristocratic Jeames de la 
Pluche, an opportunity of expressing feelings which 
range from the lightest to the deepest. Pompous in 
his livery, he is heroic in his defence of his sweetheart ; 
and, absurdly grotesque in his uniform of the Cingbars 
Yeomanry, he is kind and considerate to his old 
relations when they effect an unexpected entrance into 
his drawing-room. In all the phases of character 
under which Jeames is presented, Mr. Terry main- 
tained the merriment and secured the sympathies of 
the audience. He is most adroitly seconded by Miss 
E. Farren, who plays the pretty maid-servant Mary 
Ann with that piquancy and animation to be naturally 
expected from her, combined with an earnestness of 
emotion in the last scene, which took the spectators by 
surprise. Mrs. Leigh and Mr. E. Royce are 
thoroughly efficient as the old washerwoman and 
market-gardener, ‘‘ Jeames’s " grandmother and uncle ; 
Miss E. Muir and Miss Eveleen Rayne are excellent 
representatives of the two fashionable young ladies, 
Angelina, the daughter of the Earl of Bareacres, and 
Emily, the daughter of Sir John Aldgate ; the parents 
are adequately portrayed by Mr. J. Maclean and Mr. 
Squire. Mr. R. Soutar gives due point to the quaint 
utterances of Screw, the butler, the rival of Jeames in 
the affections of Mary Ann, and Mr. Elton represents 
with care and judgment the confidential clerk in the 
office of Bolter and Bunkum. A hearty reception by a 








numerous audience was accorded the new comedy on 
the first night, when the author and the principal 
performers were enthusiastically called: a little con- 
densation is all that is required to remove an occa- 
sional effect of dragging. 

In the cast of ‘‘ Diplomacy’’ at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre several important changes have been made. 
Mr. Conway has succeeded Mr. Kendal as Cuptain 
Beauclere, while Mr. Forbes-Robertson succeeds Mr. 
Bancroft as Count Orloff, and Algie Fairfax, the attache, 
so cleverly hit off by Mr. Charles Sugden, is now 
played by Mr. Kemble. Messrs. Teesdale and Deane 
retain their small characters, and, as a matter of course, 
Mr. Arthur Ceci] continues his performance of the 
Russian Baron Stein. Miss Sophie Young replaces 
Mrs. Bancroft as the Countess Zicka, and Mrs. Kendal 
is succeeded by Miss Amy Roselle. Miss Le Thiére as 
the Marquise de Rio Zares, Miss B. Henri as Lady Henry 
Fairfax, and Miss Hertz as Mion are still in their 
original places. 

At the Opera Comique ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” is now 
preceded by an operetta satirising the ‘‘ china mania,” 
called ‘‘ Cups and Saucers.” Mr. George Grossmith, jun., 
is the author of words and music. A Farewell, sung 
by a lover, who joins together scraps from familiar 
ballads, is a hit. An extended song, called “ Five 
Hamlets,” by Mr. Grossmith, follows ‘‘ H.M.S. Pina- 
fore,” with imitations of Mr. Toole and Mr. J. Clarke. 

At the Adelphi Theatre in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s 
‘“* Proof ’’ a change has been made in the cast, the part 
of the hero, Pierre Lorance, being given to Mr. Henry 
Neville. He gives a new reading of the character as 
compared with Mr. Bandmann and Mr. C. Kelley. 
Altogether Pierre Lorance could scarcely find a better 
exponent, and the management have done well in 
securing the services of the Olympic manager. He is 
well supported by Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Miss Pateman, 
Miss L. Moodie, Miss Rimbault, and Mrs. Billington ; 
Messrs. Charles Harcourt, Edward J. George, L. 
Lablache, and Arthur Stirling. Mr. Hermann Vezin 
is to succeed Mr. Neville in the part of Pierre. The 
drama is preceded by ‘* Sarah's Young Man,” and fol- 
lowed by ‘* Shrimps for Two.” 

The Folly Theatre has closed for the usual summer 
recess. It will open on Sept. 14, with a new comedy 
and a new burlesque. Miss Lydia Thompson will make 
her reappearance after an absence of eighteen months. 

The comedy of ‘‘Love Wins,”’ by Messrs. Savile Clarke 
and Du Terreaux, was played at the Strand Theatre at 
a morning performance on August 22. The piece has 
much merit, and we have little doubt that it would 
gratify the evening audiences of any theatre with a com- 
petent company. The dialogue is bright, witty, and 
polished; and the plot is wholesome and natural. 
The inebriety of the low comedian might however be 
curtailed with advantage. The piece was well played. 
Mr. Charles Collette was most amusing as the Pro- 
fessor, and his daughter Netta was well represented by 
Miss Louise Stanhope. Mr. Carne as the hero, Mr. A. 
M. Denison as a typical swell, and Miss Blanche 
Wilton as Dolly Hurst, were all good, and Mr. C. 
Arnold, Mr. W. Bullen, and Mrs. Leigh Murray gave 
valuable aid. There was a numerous attendance. 


The two clever little Sinclair children appeared in a 
musical and dancing sketch, called ‘‘ Our Accomplished 
Domestic.” 

Mr. Sothern made his reappearance at the Hay- 
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market on Aug. 22 as Lord Dundreary in ‘* Our American 
Cousin,” aud was most heartily received. He was sup- 
ported by Messrs. Howe, W. Bentley, A. Beaumont, D. 
Fisher, jun., T. W. Ford, W. J. Akhurst, Weathersby, 
Fielder ; Mesdames Challis, L. Buckstone, K. Thorne, 
J. Roselle, J. Stewart, J. Ashley, and E. Harrison. 
Mr. Sothern’s engagement will end on Sept. 14. On 
Sept. 16 a new and original comedy, entitled ‘* Uon- 
science Money,” by Mr. J. Byron, will be pro- 
duced. 

On Aug. 24 Mr. C. Holland produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, Conquest and Pettitt’s drama entitled ‘* Ue 
Green Lanes of England,” which had achieved a great 
success at the Grecian Theatre. The plot is highly 
sensational, and the various characters are modelled 
after the type of the old transpontine melodrama. A 
tale of intended bigamy, suicide, murder, and fraud is 
mixed up with hairbreadth escapes of the good people 
and the eventual demolition of the bad ones; and the 
moral inculcated elevates virtue and shows vice in its 
blackest colours. The scenic effects are remarkably 
well contrived, and the murder at the old Sluice House, 
the Snow Storm, and the old Granary—where a 
combination of Arrayh-na-Pogue and Colleen Bawn 
features is produced—are one and all exciting to a 
degree. Mr. P. C. Beverley as the villain and Mr. 
Harry Taylor as his drunken companion carry off 
the honours of the performance; but Miss J. 
Emmerson displays true emotional power as the 
heroine, and Mr. G. F. Leicester is forcible as her 
loving but unrelenting father. 

The Globe Theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, opens on Aug. 31 with an entirely 
new domestic drama, in two acts, by J. Mackay, entitled 
** Mayfair and Nag fair,” in which Mr. James Fernandez, 
Messrs. T. G. Graham, Crawford, C. Ashford, Miss 
Emma Chambers, and Miss Fanny Enson appear. 
After the drama the favourite opera comique, in three 
acts and five tableaux, produced on an enlarged scale and 
in more imposing form, with magnificent scenery by 
Ryan, and many novel effects, ‘* Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville. Music by Planquette ; libretto by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece. The chorus and band are greatly 
enlarged. 

““Unele Tom's Cabin,” played partially by real 
niggers, is announced for a series of afternoon and 
evening performances at the Princess's and Royal 
Aquarium Theatres. The first evening performance at 
the Princess’s Theatre on Aug. 81, and the first 
afternoon performance at the Royal Aquarium Theatre 
on Sept. 2. The plaintive songs of the slave will be 
sung by bands of ‘Jubilee Singers, including the 
Louisiana Troubadour Quartet ; the Four Jolly Coons, 
and the Richmond Camp Meeting Choir.” We wonder 
if the ‘four jolly coons” were among the Jubilee 
singers who had a sanctimonious reception two or 
three years ago at Willis’s Rooms, by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and no end of * Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.” 





We are sorry to announce the death of Herr Lidel, the 
violoncellist, which took place on Aug. 23, at his residence in the 
Hampstead Road. Herr Lidel had been in somewhat reduced 
circumstances, but owing to the kind efforts of friends, the last 
days of this excellent artist were passed in comparative 

vmafort. 








NEW MUSIC. 





[Anprews, Manchester. ] 
‘* Now thank we all our God.” Hymn of Thanksgiving. Tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte by Richanp ANDREWS, 

The well-known chorale of Johannes Criiger, simply arranged, 
and confined to the middle of the pianoforte. It forms an effective 
little piece for the young, in a style which is not greatly distanced 
by its more modern development. 


[CHaprett & Co.) 


This firm are on the qui vive for exciting novelties, and havr 
gone into the political arena with a very good result. For danc 
music we have— 


The Congress. Lancers. By Cuarnutrs D'ALBERT. 
The Cyprus Polka. By the same. 

The former has a fine view, from ‘“‘ Unter den Linden,” of the 
Emperor and his Palace ; while select specimens of the Bengalee 
Horse and Foot adorn the Polka, with a youthful delineation of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. We need not speak of the merits of Mr. 
D’Albert’s dances. 


For the lighter pianoforte music we have— 


National Gems. Composed by Sipney MELVILLE. 
No. 1. Hughenden. 
No. 2. Warwick. 

Both commendable pieces with abundant contrasts of phrasing, 
whether cantabile or declamatory, and in which a competent 
player will do his best to make the pianoforte sing. 

It is difficult to find a political meaning in the advanced 
brilliancy of the next two pieces— 

Chanson de Fortunio. By Boyton SmirH. 

O Caterina Bella. By the same. 

—unless Offenbach’s two airs may be taken as the peans of 
victory after ‘peace with honour ;” or the one as illustrating 
Whitebait at Greenwich, the other tree-felling at Hawarden. 
Both ‘ Fortunio” and ‘ Caterina’”’ are good show pieces, and 
their difficulties will be overcome with a moderate amount of 
diligence. 

The three songs which follow do not display any striking 
originality. They follow old models, and depend on good work 
rather than on novel excitement. 


The Soldier's Betrothed. Song. Words by Marnma X. Hares. 
Music by Ciro Pinsvrti. 

A dead soldier and his dead sweetheart furnish the subject «f 
this rather dismal song. There is no fault to be found with the 
composer's work, and the sadness is probably intended to give 
additional zest to the enjoyment of what might otherwise be a 
too lively musical evening. Key A flat, 3-4 time, compass eleven 
notes, B to E. 


“After Long Years.” Seng. Words by Fanny Lapiacne. Music 
by Crro Prinsvtt. 

Though the subject is mournful this is by no means so depress-* 
ing as the preceding song. There isa wholesome brightness about 
both words and music which lessens the effect of a melancholy 
remembrance. The key is C, common time, compass D to 
K. 


Birds of Passage. Song. Words by Mrs. Eric Baxer. Music 
by Henry Smarr. 

The words (from the Swedish) have found admirable interpreta- 
tion in Mr. Smart’s quaint air, the first two verses of which are in 
G minor, the last in the major. The song will please on a first 
hearing, and improve on more intimate acquaintance. 6-8 time, 

compass D to G, eleven notes. 
4 
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(Lamporn Cock. } 


Pieces by Old Masters. By Frorency May. Nos. 4 and 5. 


We spoke in favourable terms of the first three numbers of this 
series of adaptation of Harpsichord music. The new numbers 
contain a Suite de Pitces by Mattheson, (1681-1764) and a move- 
ment from Agrell’s Sonata in A (1701-1765). Both works are 
full of character, and the arrangement and editing display con- 
siderable taste and knowledge. 


[R. Cocks & Co.} 


“Soft Star of the West.” Written by Mrs. Hermans 
Music by Crro Pinsvti. 

A beautiful melody which is exactly suited to the favourite 
lines of Mrs. Hemans. Though well adapted to a single voice, by 
its moderate compass, and the form of accompaniment which is 
somewhat fuller than usual, it will tell particularly well if sung by 
a chorus in unison: a great reason for its introduction into 
school classes, 


Song. 


The Swallows’ Farewell. Waltz. By Craupre Davenport. 

The swallow is made to waltz to a taking set of motivi;on his 
way (or we misread the title) from St. Paul’s to Cyprus. We 
cannot be mistaken as to the point of departure. 


Classical Extracte. 
By J. Duvau. 


Three reminiscences of the Andante from Beethoven's Funeral 
March Sonata, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Notturno, and 
Schubert's Impromptu, transposed into easier keys, and fingered 
where necessary. They will be found useful and improving for 
young players. 


From the Works of the Great Composers. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
Cyprus Galop. Composed by H. pr Vavx. 
Little Dr. Faust. Quadrilles. Composed by W. Meyer Lvrz. 
Both galop and quadrilles are good, bright melody, lending itself 
willingly to the rhythm ; being a characteristic of each. The galop 
has an effective title illustrating Cyprus—a combination of the 
map and the bird's eye view; while the quadrille is introduced by 
a magnificent ‘‘ Jeames,”—a very peacock in his pride, 
{Howarp & Co.} 
The Knight’s Grand March, By Caru Vourtt. 
Pianoforte Duet by ALFRED MULLEN. 
A bold and effective March in F, without any difficulties. It 


will suit two players who wish to shine with the least amount of 
trouble. 


Arranged as a 


Beautiful Lily, Queen of the Valley. Favourite Melody. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by Cusrtes GREENWELL. 
The title gives all the necessary information : we may add, how- 
ever, that the piece is excessively easy. 


Sunny Wavelets. Morceau de Salon. 
WititM Smariwoop. 


For the Pianoforte. By 


Mr. Smallwood is the admiration of all juvenile players, and 
there is a more than usual freshness about the present piece which 


will specially delight them. It is fingered where requisite. 


Those Gentle Eyes of Thine. Song. 
Music by Freprric ScarsBroox. 


The song of a lover who, haunted by his lady’s gentle eyes, 
serenades them from morning to night. And this he does very 
prettily in F, 9-8 time, on the ten notes E to G. 


The Capstan Polka. Composed by W. Jannerr Roserts. 


One more polka—the dance being performed this time by the 
crew of H.M.S, ———, with a capstan and its bars. 


Words by Vivian Grane. 





(Srantey Lucas, Weber & Co.} 


“Thou standest near.’ Du stehst vor mir. Song. With Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Composed by B. Houuanper. 

The English version hardly does justice to Fr. Ruperti’s 
impassioned lines, and a little care would have ensured a much 
better rendering. The music is well adapted to the verse, and a 
good declamatory singer cannot fail to make it a success. The 
key is A flat, 3-4 time; and the extreme notes are A and D 
natural, 


Ah, si vous saviez comme on pleure. 
Musique de B. Ho.ianpEr. 
A happy idea is here quaintly and forcibly expressed, and the 
naive melody to which it is set lends adequate aid to its interpre- 
tation. From its symmetrical form it is more likely to meet 
English tastes than the preceding song. The key is G, 2-4 time, 
compass D to A, twelve notes. 


The Fountain. Words by J. R. Lowriy. Music by R. Gurrint. 

The melody of this song is very appropriate and pretty, and sings 
crisply to the words, while the pianoforte part gives characteristic 
colouring. Key G, 2-4 time, compass E to G. 


The Kiss. Music by R. Gurrint. 

These verses have been often set, with more or less success; 
Mr. Nathan, the intimate friend of the poet, was very happy in 
his simple composition, Mdme. Guerini’s song cannot fail to 
please from its pretty melody, into which the singer may infuse 
the requisite passion. The key is E natural, with a short episode 
in the minor, common time, the compass E to F. 


The Young Rose. Words by T. Moors. Music by R. Gusgnint. 


A piquant melody with the effective swing of a waltz-movement. 
The key is E flat, 3-4 time, the compass C to G, twelve notes. 


Paroles de LuLty Prupuomus. 


Words by Lorp Byron. 


Regret. Words by Cuarues J. Rowe. 
Bucaroset, 


A very pretty song, the air expressively phrased and tastefully 
accompanied. It is evidently the work of a practical musician, 
who knows the effect of every note he puts on paper. The key is 
E minor and major, common time, the compass F to A. 


A Tryst with Death. The Poetry by Miss ApELAipge Procter. 
The Music by J. Scuénsacu. 

There is no denying the power and beauty of this song: though 
the sad and solemn character of the verse almost appears to warn 
the musician that however fine and appropriate his work, few will 
care either to sing or listen to it. It has not the commonplace 
sadness which finds favour in our modern songs, and it is atest of 
skill when a work of this kind is made attractive to the singer 
while it charms the audience. In this Mr. Schénbach has 
succeeded, though of course much depends on the interpreter. 
He has chosen the key of F (major and minor), common time, 
and calm phrases alternate with passionate declamation. The 
accompaniment consists mostly of reiterated chords of quavers, 
intensified occasionally by their conversion into triplets. The 
voice ranges from C to F. 


Music Composed by P. 


“There was a King of Thule.’ Es war ein Kénig in Thule. 
Ballad. From Goethe's “ Faust.” By M. Wut. 

The result has here justified Mr. White’s venture to reset this 
song, which may fairly stand on its own merits, in spite of 
inevitable comparisons. We have a capital air, quaint and telling, 
and accompanied with great skill and taste, the pianoforte part 
varying with each verse. The key is D minor, common time, 
compass A to D, eleven notes. 


“One for Another.” Song. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Composed by Eaton Fanina. 
This simple ditty can hardly fail to please every one, from its 
apparent spontaneity and tunefulness. Itis set in G (oneverse in 
the minor) 3-8 time, and has a range of nine notes, F to G. 








; 
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“When the Gorse is in Blossom.” Ballad. Words from Tins- 
ley’s Magazine. By Goxpon Campsetn. Music by Eaton 
Fanina. _ 

Mr. Faning is always carefal in what he undertakes, and always 
more or less successful. We hope he will not devote all his time 
—we will not say his energies—to ballad-writing—at once the 
easiest and the most lucrative occupation of the modern composer. 
He has made his mark in other ways, and we hope he will not 
forsake them. In the ballad before us both words and music 
have the ring of an “old English ditty,” and Messrs. Campbell 
and Faning may claim the credit of producing a capital and 
probably an enduring song. The key is B flat, common time, 
compass E natural to B flat, twelve notes. The accompaniment 
is perfect. 


“O hush Thee, my Babie.” Lullaby. Words by Sir Water 
Scorr. Music by Geoncr Henscue. 

This is a happy setting of Scott’s well known Cradle-song, and 
the music, while inviting to repose, conveys the idea that the 
singer is quite as equal to a call to arms should need arise. The 
key is F’, 3.4 time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


“Ah! Sheelah thowrt my darling.” Words by Tannaniuu. 
Music by M. L. Gorpon. 

A very pretty Irish ditty, with a peculiarly weird effect in its 
impassioned love-phrases, which well sung by a light tenor would 
be irresistible. It is set in E flat, common time, the compass E 
to A. 


** Only a broken Dolly.” Song. Words by Somervinte Gipney. 
Music by Myers B. Foster. 

Mr. Foster cannot be congratulated on the words to which he 
has united such pleasing phrases: the dolly does not inspire 
sympathy, and the effect of the subsequent sad story is lost. 
Still it may find admirers. 


“It is not always May.” Vocal Duet. Words by Lonoretiow. 
Music by Cart Hause. 
Bright and melodious, and by no means difficult. The ac- 
companiment is good; sufficient without overloading. 


Rondo Grazioso. For the Pianoforte. Composed by J. Baptiste 
CaLkIn. 

We have here a very effective mixture of old form and modern 
treatment, with the individuality of the composer superadded. 
To the fairly advanced student the piece will be both pleasing 
and profitable. 





{[Simpsen & Co.} 
** Cyprus March.” By Joseru MeissuEr. 

We may expect an epidemic of Cyprus music of all kinds; the 
pleasing quick-step of Mr. Meissler is the first we have seen. There 
is a view of our new acquisition on the title-page, which is curious, 
and no doubt quite as accurate as such embellishments usually 
are. 


“The Wagoner.” Words by Epwarp Oxexrorp. Music by W. 
T. Wricuton. 


We find this is simply a new edition with an extra verse, which 
may perhaps add a little to its present popularity. 
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** Romance and Reality.” Song. Words by M. A.B. Music by 
W. C. Levey. 

There is a peculiar charm about the vagueness of the lines 
of the above, and Mr. Levey seems to have caught the spirit 
of the verse and embodied it in his setting, changing his 
tempo and his key to suit the varying sentiment. The music 
is very beautiful, and in particular the melody sings well. The 
song begins and ends in C, and the voice ranges from D to A, 
twelve notes. : 





CATHEDRAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 





The Dean of York is adding to his many precious gifts to the 
Minster a new reredos, the framework of which is in English oak, 
and not only is the general effect, as viewed from the entrance of 
the choir, such as would be expected from the designs of Mr. G. 
E. Street, but close inspection reveals some remarkably delicate 
carving, worthy to rank with, though entirely differing in 
character from, the chefs d'uvres of Grinling Gibbons himself. 
The whole work partakes somewhat of the nature of a triptych, 
inasmuch as the side panels or wings are fitted with hinges, and 
can be folded upon the centre and locked. When completed 
there will be nine groups enclosed in as many panels. The 
central one alone is in progress at Messrs. Doulton’s establish- 
ment, and it is expected to be completed, in a few weeks. It is 
about 9ft. in length, its base will be at the height of 3ft. from the 
footpace. It depicts the scene upon Mount Calvary at the third 
hour. The central figure is of course the Saviour, who has just 
been elevated upon the cross, and the Roman soldiers, aided by 
Nubian slaves, are setting the Cross in its socket in the earth. 
Immediately at the foot of the Cross the soldiers are gambling 
for the sacred vestments; to the right of the spectator, one is 
depicted tearing the robe; next to him a boy is tasting the con- 
tents of the vessel of vinegar; while the farthermost figures in 
the foreground are watching Him who has been lifted up. In the 
background on this side we note the raising of one of the two 
thieves. Immediately behind the central figure are the Jews, 
with palm branches, in mocking attitudes. The groups to the left 
embrace some of the more important characters indicated in the 
Gospel narrative. The Centurion standing near the eross is ex- 
postulated with by St. John the Beloved, who, holding the weeping 
Virgin Mother by the hand, seems to plead a mother’s grief 
and sorrow, all unavailing as it is with the stern soldier, 
who simply does his duty. The other Maries attend the Blessed 
Virgin, while behind them the other thief is being raised, his cross 
being supported for a moment while some stupefying drink is 
administered. In the foreground a man examines a skull, in 
allusion to the place being called Golgotha. The whole work is 
designed and executed by Messrs. Doulton’s chief artist in terra 
cotta, Mr. G. Tinworth. He has almost entirely discarded ancient 
models, and endeavoured to work out his design from a close study 
of the sacred narrative alone. Hence the work invites, and will 
probably encounter, some sharp criticism. The model is now 
nearly finished, when a mould will be taken from it, into which 
the almost liquid clay will be poured and worked, and subsequently 
burnt in. The tint will be a simple shade of stone colour. 





An important addition has just been made in the choir of 
Salisbury cathedral, viz., a new throne for the bishop. It is an 
admirable specimen of Gothic oak carving, and contributes greatly 
to the beauty of the restored choir. All that is now required to 
complete the refitting of the choir is the erection of a case for the 
new organ, 





A monument in memory of the late Lord Lyttelton has just 
been completed, and will shortly be removed from the studio of 
Mr. J. Forsyth, the sculptor, to its destination in the nave of 
Worcester Cathedral. Soon after the death of the lamented 
nobleman, a number of his friends and neighbours, headed by the 
Earl of Dudley, Sir E. Lechmere, M.P., Lord Hampton, and 
Canon Melville, formed themselves into a committee for the 
purpose of raising a suitable memorial, and the present work is 
the result of the friendly subscriptions thus obtained. The 
design, by the late Sir G. Scott, is that of an altar tomb, in the 
manner of early 14th Century Gothic, on which reposes a 
recumbent statue of the deceased in white marble. The figure, 
draped in the robes of a peer, is suggestive of perfect repose, and 
bears on the courtenance an artistic, and at the same time truth- 
ful, resemblance to the lineaments of the departed. The head 
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inclines slightly to the left side; the left arm lies full length by 
the side; the right hand rests upon the breast, holding a scroll 
of parchment with seal attached; in token of his office of custos 
rotulorum of Worcestershire. Four kneeling angels ornament the 
corners of the monumeutal marble. The tomb is executed in 
alabaster and different-coloured marbles, and is enriched with a 
series of arch-headed panels, supported by Rosoantique marble 
columns and carved capitals. Shields emblazoned with armorial 
bearings illustrating the genealogy of the Lyttelton family, 
arranged by Mr. Tucker, Rouge Croix, of the Herald’s 
College, occupy the panels. On either side is a crisped 
panel deeply moulded, filled with bas-reliefs illustrative of the 
Entombment and the Resurrection. A Latin inscription, borne 
on a brass band extending round the tomb, gives the name, titles, 
and official position of the deceased, with dates of his birth and 
death. The monument is 9ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 6ft. high. It 
is intended to harmonize with the beautiful pulpit presented to 
Worcester Cathedral by the Earl of Dudley, executed by the same 
sculptor, Mr. J. Forsyth. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Julian Adams’ “ Special Grand Vocal and Instrumental 
Concert” at the Pavilion, Buxton, was a great success. Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Ronayne, and Signor Campobello, were the vocalists 
announced, and Mr. J. T. Carrodus played a solo of his own com- 
position, as well as a duet with Mr. Julian Adams, The orchestra 
was augmented for the occasion, and the instrumental pieces, 
especially the overture to Weber’s ‘‘ Preciosa,” were very effective. 
Mr. Adams displayed his talent both as conductor and solo 
pianist, and he was enthusiastically applauded. The music 
assigned to the vocalists consisted chiefly of familiar items, a Mr. 
Lascelles taking the place of Signor Campobello, who had a sore 
throat. The audience were much pleased, and were very demon- 
strative; but they were hardly so numerous as on previous 
occasions when Mr. Adams has catered for them. 


The senior member for Rochester, Sir J. Goldsmid, has promised 
a donation of 500 guineas towards the expenses of a free library 
for the city, provided the citizens will adopt the Free Libraries 
Act. It is doubtful whether Sir Julian’s offer will become available, 
as the citizens have by large majorities expressed themselves 
decidedly against the Act. Rochester is not the only place where 
extreme ignorance is preferred to a halfpenny rate. 


At the Welsh Eisteddfod (Aug. 6-9) at Menai Br =, Mr, 
Morgan Lloyd, M.P., the president, spoke upon the interest which 
Wales was now manifesting in high-class education, complaining 
that whilst liberal grants were made to Ireland and Scotland, the 
Government refused any aid towards the Welsh University, which 
was established and supported chiefly by the working classes of 
Wales. Mr. Cubitt’s piano, for lady amateurs resident in Wales, 
was won by Miss Ella Richards, of Bangor, Mr. Elias Davies and 
Mr. Owen Jones winning the harp prizes, and the Portdionwic 
Choir the chief choral competition. 


The Royal Hand-bell Ringers, by the command of the Prince of 
Wales, gave an entertainment on board the Royal yacht Osborne, 
lying in Cowes Roads, on the evening of Aug. 19. The company 
included the King and Queen of Denmark and the Princess Thyra, 
with their suite, the Prince and Princess of Wales and suite, Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, the Princess Victoria 
of Hesse, Lord and Lady Charles Beresford, Lord and Lady Man- 
deville, who, with guests from other yachts, formed a numerous 
and distinguished audience. By means of awnings the bridges 
and quarter-deck of the magnificent steamer were converted into 
an apartment excellently adapted for the purpose of a concert; 
the decorations consisting of flags, among which the Danish Stan- 
dard was conspicuous. The whole vessel was brilliantly lighted 
by lamps and lanterns. The audience were located on the bridge, 
while the performers were on the quarter-deck, between the main- 
mast and the Royal saloon. By specia) desire of the Prince, the 
whole of the crew, numbering 120 hands, were permitted to be 
present, and occupied the space round the engine-room hatchway. 
The entertainmeut commenced at 10.30, and continued until mid- 
night, the program including renderings on the bells of composi- 
tions by Handel, Weber, Costa, Strauss, Godfrey, Lecocq, &., and 
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a selection of old English glees of a humorous character, which 
were mueh appreciated. The pianoforte accompaniments were 
played by Messrs. Pritchard and Williams. The Prince sent for 
the conductor to explain to the King and Queen of Denmark the 
peculiarities of the bells and their ringing. The night was 
beautifully calm and moonlight. The Danish and English 
National Anthems were performed by the band, and at the con- 
clusion the King and the Prince of Wales assured the conductor, 
Mr. Miller, that the entertainment had afforded great interest and 
pleasure to every one present. 


On Aug. 12 Mr. Henry Irving laid. the foundation-stone of the 
Harborne and Edgbaston Institute, near Birmingham. Replying 
to an address, he said the multiplication of such institutes was one 
of the surest signs that people were getting a grasp in knowledge 
which would make future progress a comparatively easy matter. It 
was not for him to recommend any branch of knowledge in prefer- 
ence to another, but he was sure they would not leave out of theircul- 
ture a development of the imagination, without which life was but a 
dry routine. If we did not idealise something it would be a pain- 
fully prosaic world. Poetry and fiction did much for many 
people; the drama did more. The drama helped us to a right 
appreciation of life, and with people who maintained that there 
was something radically vicious in the whole principle and theory 
of the stage they must live comfortably as they could. What 
sensible men had to do was not to destroy an institution which 
was bound up with some of the best instincts of human nature, 
but to strive to remove its abuses and elevate its tone, He con- 
tended that if any actor aimed at the highest standard of bis 
profession he helped thousands of persons to a fellowship and 
intelligent sympathy with the great mind that gave to the drama 
its noblest forms. The higher the general level of the public cul- 
ture the more exalted would be their tastes, and therefore he felt 
sure the influence of the institute would be directed to foster 
what was highest and best in dramatic art. 


The Welsh Eisteddfod is a peculiar institution, but it seems to 
have an innate power of adaptation to circumstances. What was 
designated the ‘‘ genuine Eisteddfod of the Kymry”’ brought its 
three days’ session to a close on Aug. 3 at Llanroost, Mr. Salisbury, 
of the Parliamentary bar, a lineal descendant of Dr. William 
Salisbury, the Welsh translator of the Bible, who was born near 
Llanroost, and the Rev. W. Rees, D.D., Chester, being the 
presidents. The chief literary honour—a prize of £25, given by 
the Rev. T. James, LL.D., for a memorial poem—was awarded 
to the Rev. R. Roberts, Wesleyan minister, Llandudno. Lady 
Llanover’s harp prize, the winner of which is entitled to bear the 
distinction of champion harpist of Wales, was carried off by Mr. 
Edwin Roberts, Newtown, Montgomeryshire; Mr. Davies, 
Bethesda, being second. During the proceedings Dr. Rees was 
installed chief bard ‘of Britain. 


An action for libel brought by Mr. A. Ramsden, music-seller, 
against Mr. F. R. Sparks, proprietor of the Leeds Express was 
recently tried at the Leeds assizes. In February last the plaintiff 
advertised a concert at which Mr. Sims Reeves was announced 
to be present, and posted placards in the town stating that Mr. 
Reeves had arrived. At the concert Mr. Reeves did not appear, and, 
as it appeared that he had never been in the town, a writer in the 
defendant's paper criticized the plaintiff's conduct. The plaintiff 
alleged that in consequence of this article he had suffered in his 
reputation as a concert promoter, and laid his damages at £500. 
The placards, it was stated, had been posted by a mistake. The 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 403. damages. 


Some thousands of persons assembled on Wednesday, Aug. 7, at 
Wedmore, a pleasantly-situated parish near Wells, to celebrate 
the proclamation of peace which took place in that parish one 
thousand years ago, when the Danes, under the leadership of 
Gothrum, were repulsed at the battle of Edingworth by the army 
of Alfred the Great. The proceedings commenced with Divine 
service, at which the Bishop of Bath and Wells preached a sermon 
descriptive of the event the thousandth anniversary of which they 
that day celebrated. His lordship subsequently planted a memorial 
yew tree in the churchyard. At a public meeting held in the after- 
noon addresses were delivered by Bishop Clifford, Professors Earl, 
King, and Dawkins, and others. It was stated that prior to the 
signing of the treaty between Alfred and Gothrum the latter was 
baptized in the Christian faith in the Church of Alter, a few miles 
distant from Wedmore. The identical font in which he was 
christened, it is said, is still in Alter Church. A luncheon followed, 
under the presidency of the bishop. A public tea and out-door 
amusements completed the day’s proceedings. 


The arrangements are now nearly complete for the re-opening 
of the Leeds Town Hall, after complete re-decoration, the addition 
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of new electric sunlights, cleaning, and repairs of the organ, &c., 
with two grand festival concerts on Friday and Saturday evenings, 
20th and 21st of September. The principal vocalists already 
engaged are Miss Rose Hersee, Mdme. Enriquez, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Signor Federici, who will take the solo part in Rossini's 
** Stabat Mater,” which will oceupy the first part of Friday evening's 
concert. The band will number between sixty and seventy 
performers, selected from the orchestras in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, &c., and the chorus will include singers in the 
town and neighbourhood, forming altogether an orchestra of three 
or four hundred voices. The organist is Mr. J. K. Pyne, of the 
Cathedral and Town Hall, Manchester, and the conductor, Dr. 
Spark, the borough organist. The proceeds of the festival will be 
devoted to the medical charities of the town, and the prices of 
admission will be moderate. 


An unusual scene recently took place at the Liverpool landing- 
stage upon the arrival of the White Star steamer Adriatic from 
New York. Her passengers include a troupe of coloured actors, 
who have been brought to this country to play ‘“ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.’ The company numbers sixty performers, and of these 
fifty-four are negroes, and comprise men and women, boys and 
girls, and a few children. As they came ashore they jumped with 
delight, and sang ‘** The Gospel Train” and ‘* Gol Save the 
Queen,” and finished by giving cheers for Eugland. The musi- 
cians of the company carried their banjos and other instruments. 
Most of them were well and showily attired, whilst others had 
evidently unlertaken the voyage in the hope that fortune would 
prove more kind to them in England than it had done in 
America, 


Mr. R. Drummond took a benefit on Aug. 17 at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, playing Henry Bertram in “ Guy Mannering,” and Tom 
Tug in the ** Waterman.” 


Mdme. Ronniger has heen lecturing with success in some 
of the principal provincial towns on ‘The Songs of Scot- 
Jand” and “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” the latter illustrated 
by Jacobite Songs. Her lecture is well written, and her voice 
and manner tell wonderfully with the audience. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A series of miscellaneous concerts will be given at St. James's 

Hall on Saturday evenings during the winter, commencing 

November 16. The hall is in course of complete renovation from 
floor to ceiling. 





The New York ‘ Times” contains the following elegant 
portrait of a leading prima donna:—‘ Prime donne are very 
plain and not particularly elegant as a class; but —— has nothing 
to recommend her but her voice, declared to be surpassingly fine, 
and capable of the most varied and enrapturing tones. She is 
described as weighing nearly 300 pounds, and having the muscular 
development of a prize-fighter, whom, were he put into petticoats, 
she would closely resemble. Her face is coarse, and approaching 
Tyrian purple in hue, while her features are heavy and vulgar to 
the last degree. She is extremely avaricious, and when she dines 
at a restaurant she never gives the waiter more than a single 
kreutzer, and if she gets angry at him, as she often does—for 
she has a furious temper—she wants to take away the kreutzer 
she had handed him the day before. Although a grandmother, 
her voice is fresh as a girl’s, her soprano being of the widest range, 
going from the highest to the lowest notes with the greatest ease. 
To save a servant's wages, she does all her own house-work, and 
to see her among her pots and kettles no one would imagine that 
she is the woman on whose wonderful voice the —— capital 
hangs entranced, and whom it pronounces second to no singer 
living.” 

A new cantata called ‘ Hereward the Wake,” founded upon 
the life of the Saxon hero whom the late Canon Kingsley chose 
as the subject of a novel, is to be produced at the Crystal Palace. 
The composer is Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 


A drama, founded upon some of the incidents in the life of th 
late Inspector Field, of the Metropolitan Police, entitled ‘* 7he 
Detectives Watch,” will shortly be produced at one of the London 
theatres. 


The Caxton Celebration, in its financial aspect, has resulted in 
a clear balance of £1116 38. 2d., which has been handed over to 
the Printers’ Pension Cerporation ; two separate pensions for aged 
printers have been established with the funds thus acquired—the 
Stephenson Pension of £10 per year, and the Caxton Celebration 
Pension of £25 per year. 








It is stated that the ‘* Life of Burns,” by the Rev. G. Gilfillan, 
was completed and revised before the author’s death, and that it 
is about to be published by Mr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow. What 
Mr. Gilfillan considered the magnum opus of his life yet remains 
to be published. It is supposed to be a semi-philosophical, semi- 
poetical romance. 


The statue of the ‘* Deerstalker,”’ by Mr. E. B. Stephens, A.R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy three years ago, has been pur- 
chased by subscription for presentation to the city of Exeter. The 
ceremony wlll take place on the 30th inst., when the Earl of Devon 
will make the presentation to the Mayor as representiug the 
citizens. 

A new drama, entitled ‘* Les Borowski,” by M. Pierre Newsky, 
the author of ‘* Les Danichrf’,” will be produced at the Ambigu 
on the 1st of October. The interest of the play is Polish this 
time instead of Russian. 


The Duke’s Theatre will open early in September under the 
management of Mr. Charles Wilmot, of the Occidental Hotel, 
Strand, with an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s * Les Miserables,” 
entitled ‘* he Barricade.” 

At the Lord Mayor's Court, on Aug. 22, before Mr. Macrae 
Moir, deputy judge, a Mr. Solomon brought an action against an 
actor named Temple for the recovery of £148, due on a promis- 
sory note. Mr. Sydney, for the Plaintiff, said his client and the 
debtor had been interested in a theatrical speculation which did 
not prove successful, and for which the money sought to he re- 
covered in this claim was advanced by Mr. Solomon. The Defend- 
ant was in receipt of a good salary, and frequently earned as much 
as twenty guineas a week at the Opera Comique, besides deriv- 
ing a good sum from concerts and dramatic performances at the 
Crystal and Alexandra Palaces in which he was interested, and he 
was, therefore, well able to liquidate this debt. The Defendant 
on the other hand, denied that bis earnings were such as repre- 
sented by the Plaintiff's solicitor and witness. It was well known 
that actors frequently made their earnings more than they rally 
were in conversation with non-professional people, with the 
obvious object of magnifying their own merits. He admitted the 
debt, and was quite willing to pay it when his means permitted 
him to do so. The Deputy Judge said this was a very fair offer 
on the part of the Defendant, and made an order of £5 in twenty- 
one days, the balance to be paid by £10 in monthly instalments, 
with costs, otherwise 2 committal to issue and be enforced. 


The Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be closed for 
six weeks from August 28. 


The Council of the Holbein Society announce that, through the 
kindness of the trustees of the British Museum, they have in 
preparation a fac-simile of the block-book, known as the Ars 
Moriendi, printed circa 1450. 


The Renters and Debenture Holders of Drury Lane Theatre 
held their general meeting on August 3 in the saloon of the 
theatre. Capt. Sharpe presided. The report was read by Mr. 
Tegg, the secretary, which showed that the gross receipts, 
including the balance in June, 1877, of £2700, amounted to 
£10,232. The total payments came to £7391, leaving a balance 
of £2840, in the hands of the bankers. The receipts com- 
prised the sum of £6500, from the lessee for the current year’s 
rent. The dividend this year amounts to £11 17s. 6d., against 
that of last year of £12 10s. The committee alluded to the 
loss of the Italian Operas from the theatre, causing the fall in 
the value of the renters’ shares, and the closing of the theatre 
during the summer months. The committee regretted that in 
common with almost all other undertakings the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, had suffered severely from the disastrous times, 
doubly unfortunate because the lease had terminated in those 
times. Had it terminated under more prosperous cireumstances 
the annual value of the lease would have been maintained, and the 
committee would not have had to announce a loss of £500 a year, 
partly, however, balanced by the sum of £4 for all nights over 200 
being increased to £10. The report having been adopted, the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Captain Sharpe for 
presiding, 


The Dean of Westminster having left London for a few weeks, 
all applications relating to the Abbey are to be addressed to the 
Canon in residence. 


Princess Victoria, eldest daughter of the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
has published a translation in German of a Sermon to Children, 
preached in Westminster Abbey by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore. 
The work, which is published in Darmstadt for a charitable 
object, does the greatest credit to the youthful translator. 
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We regret to hear that Mr. John Parry, with whose undeserved 
pecuniary misfortunes our readers are acquainted, has suffered 
the additional calamity of a paralytic stroke. We trust that with 
so much sympathy eflicient aid will be promptiy forthcoming, and 
that the sterling worth of this gentleman may not only receive— 
more Anglorum—a post mortem recognition. 


Maskelyne and Cooke closed the Egyptian Hall on the 12th 
August for their annual three weeks’ vacation; Business will Le 
resumed on Monday evening, September 2nd, when Labial, the 
second member of Mr. Maskelyne’s automaton band, will be 
introduced. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Aug. 7, before Mr. Justice 
Lindley, James Welch, 21, a genteel-looking young man, pleaded 
guilty to a charge of sending a letter to Mr. Charles Sugden, the 
actor, threatening to publish certain matters relating to him if 
the sum of £10 was not sent to him in a letter to a particular 
address. Mr. F. H. Lewis, who appeared for the prosecution, said 
that the prosecutors were not desirous to press the matter harshly 
against the prisoner on account of his youth and his expression 
of regret for what he had done. There was no desire to press the 
more serious charge of demanding money with menaces, and the 
prosecutor would be content if the offence was treated as an 
attempt to oLtain money by false pretences. Mr. Besley, for the 
prisoner, expressed his regret for what he had done, and said that 
the prisoner appeared to have repented of it immediately after- 
wards, for he never applied for the letter that was supposed to 
contain the money. Judgment was postponed. 


The Temple Church is closed for the Long Vacation, and will 
be reopened on Sunday, Oct. 6. 


An alleged libel on the ‘“‘ Times” Musical Critic was brought 
before the Divisional Court on August 1, before Mr, Justice Mel- 
lor and Mr. Baron Huddleston, by Mr. Day, Q.C., who applied on 
behalf of Mr. J. W. Davison for a rule for a criminal information 
against the defendant, the publisher of ‘‘ Truth,” for a series of 
libels published in that journal during the operatic seasons of 
1877 and 1878. It was stated that in June, 1877, Mdme. Gerster 
was about to appear at the Italian Opera, and an article was 
published in ‘‘ Truth,” of a highly laudatory character on that 
lady. She appeared in due course, and various criticisms 
appeared in the daily papers on her merits. In July, 1877, there 
appeared in ‘‘ Truth,” an article which stated that Mr. Davison 
was the musical critic of the ‘‘ Times,” and that he was influenced 
in his criticism, not by any appreciation of Mdme. Gerster’s 
merits, but simply from his connection with a person named 
Jarrett, an operatic agent, and who, it was asserted, lived by 
means of levying black mail on opera singers, and charging ten per 
eent. on all their earnings. If this was paid, it was alleged, the 
“ Times,” critic praises them; but if they do not, then the critic 
writes unfavourably of the artist. The articles contained severe 
attacks on Messrs. Davison and Jarrett, which the applicant 
denied, and further stated that his articles in the ‘ /’imes’’ on 
Mdme. Gerster’s singing were of a very laudatory character. 
After hearing the statement of counsel and the various extracts 
from the articles which he read, Mr. Justice Mellor said that he 
had no desire to undervalue or underestimate the importance of 
these attacks on Mr. Davison. Music, like other things, was open 
to fair criticism, and he had no doubt it had been done with the 
utmost fairness by the applicant, and not in the manner suggested 
in the libels. They were of a serious character, but they were not 
of a character to justify the summary jurisdiction of the court. 
On the other hand, nothing would be gained by granting the rule, 
as it could not be heard until November next. The libels and 
the language were contemptible, and as the applicant had a 
remedy by action or by indictment the application would be 
refused. Besides, the summary jurisdiction of the court was only 
granted in the case of persons holding a kind of official position, 
or where crimes were imputed that required an immediate answer. 
Mr. Baron Huddleston concurred. 


George Tucker, who was charged with stealing £90 from the 
treasury of the Opera Comique Theatre, was a second time brought 
before the Bow Street police-magistrate, and some further evidence 
was given in support of the charge. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
but denied that he had stolen more than £5. His reply to the 
question how he became possessed of the £17 which he had spent 
recently was that he had done “‘ a little betting occasionally,” and 
had made money that way. He was sentenced to twenty-one days’ 
hard labour. The prisoner was only fifteen years old. 


On Saturday September 14, the day after the Worcester Fes- 
tival, there will be a festival service in Tewkesbury Abbey, in 
aid of the Restoration Fund. The solo singers who have kindly 
volunteered their gratu‘tous services are Mdme. Patey, Miss 





Bertha Griffiths, Mrs. Ellicott and Miss Ellicott, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Wadmore, with Mr. Harborne Lloyd, the Gloucester 
Cathedral organist, as conductor. The members of the local 
Philharmonic Society, and vocalists from Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
&c., will form the choir. There has been no musical festival at 
Tewkesbury in the Abbey for forty years. 


At Judges’ Chambers on Aug. 22 before Mr. Justice Manisty, 
Messrs. Collette and Collette, solicitors, applied on behalf of Mrs. 
Rousby for a habeas corpus to bring up the child of himself and 
Mrs. Rousby, the well-known actress. It was stated that the child, 
a daughter about eight years old, had been absent from her father 
since 1874, in which year it was placed with Mrs. Rousby’s mother, 
who died in 1876, when the child was placed in a convent at Exeter. 
Mrs. Rousby some three weeks ago went to see the child, and the lady 
superioress having left the room, let the child out of the window, 
and the two were soon beyond reach. Hence the application for 
a habeas corpus to bring up the child, who attended with her 
mother, Mrs. Rousby being accompanied by Miss Dowse, Mrs. 
Rousby’s sister. His Lordship after seeing the child and Mis. 
Dowse alone, said that under all the circumstances he thoug) 
that Miss Dowse had better have the custody of the child, wit 
liberty to the mother to have access to it from time to tim 
and leave to apply to the Court if there were any idea that thi 
child was being removed. 


The death of the Rev. George Gilfillan occurred suddenly 
at Brechin on Aug. 13. He was the author of ‘*A Gallery of 
Literary Portraits,” ‘‘ Bards of the Bible,” and numerous other 
works, besides being a voluminous contributor to periodical 
literature. Under his superintendence, Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh, 
published his well-known octavo edition of the British Poets in a 
number of volumes. Mr. Gilfillan was the minister of a Church 
in Dundee, and has been prominent amongst the Scottish clergy 
for the broad views which he enunciated from his pulpit and else- 
where. 


The Opera Comique in Paris has revived Auber’s ‘‘ Haydée,” 
with Mdlle. Adéle Isaac and Talazac. 


The Théatre Frangais will bring out the ‘* Fils Naturel,” by 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, at the end of the autumn. 








Tue Acror’s Ant.—We sometimes hear amateur critics object 
to fine actors that they are every night the same, never varying 
their gestures or their tones. This is stigmatized as ‘ mechani- 
cal ;” and the critics innocently oppose to it some ideal of their 
own, which they call ‘‘inspiration.”’ Actors would smile at such 
nonsense. What is called inspiration is the mere haphazard of 
carelessness or incompetence. The actor is seeking an expression 
which he ought to have found when studying his part. What 
would be thought of a singer who sang his aria differently every 
night? In the management of his breath, in the distribution of 
light and shade, in his phrasing, the singer who knows how to 
sing, never varies. The timbre of his voice, the energy of his 
spirit may vary, but his methods are invariable. Actors learn 
their parts as singers learn their songs. Every detail is delibe- 
rative, or has been deliberated. The very separation of art from 
nature involves this calculation. The sudden flash of suggestion 
which is called inspiration may be valuable, it may be worthless ; 
the artistic intellect estimates the value, and adopts or rejects 
accordingly.—Actors and Actiny, by G. H. Lewes. 
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